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THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH 
OFFICE.  THE  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY.  THE  DATE  IS  MARCH  5,  1970.  THE  PLACE 
IS  EAST  LANSING,  MICHIGAN  AT  THE  KELLOGG  CENTER,  MICHIGAN 
STATE  UNIVERSITY.  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  DR.  FLOYD  W. 
REEVES.  THE  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD, 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY 
RESEARCH  OFFICE.  TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS.  INTERVIEW 
I. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Mr.  Reeves,  I  suggest  we  start  by  getting 

a  summary  of  your  early  life  and  your 
education--your    background--bef ore    joining   TVA.    I 
believe  you  were  born  in  1890. 
DR.  REEVES:     I   was   born   in   a   little   town   called 

Castalia  in  Charles-Mix  County,  South 
Dakota,  the  year  following  the  separation  of  the 
Territory  of  Dakota  into  two  states,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota.  Castalia  was  located  about  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  Missouri  River  across  from  an  Indian 
Reservation.  The  Indian  reservations  I  should  say, 
because  I  think  there  were  different  names  at  that  time, 
the  Rosebud  and  one  or  two  other  names.  Practically  all 
of  the  western  half  of  South  Dakota  to  the  Black  Hills, 
at  the  time  of  my  birth,  had  not  been  entered  by  the 
railroads,  except,  I  believe,  into  the  Western  half  of 
South  Dakota.  One  branch  came  up  from  the  south-- 
Nebraska--into  the  Black  Hills. 


My  first  memory  was  when  I  was  five  years  old.  My 
father  and  my  mother  had  come  to  the  Dakota  Territory 
just  a  few  years  before  South  Dakota  became  a  state.  My 
father  and  his  family--his  father  and  his  mother — had 
come  first  from  Illinois  to  Iowa  and  settled  there,  and 
then  moved  west  into  the  Dakota  Territory  and  what  became 
South  Dakota. 

The  Great  Blizzard  was  in,  I  believe,  1888.  That  is 
a  memory  that  I  do  not  have  directly,  but  everybody  was 
talking  about  the  Great  Blizzard.  My  mother  was  then 
teaching  school  ten  miles  north  of  Castalia,  and  my 
father  was  a  partner  in  a  family  partnership  that 
included  his  father — my  Grandfather  Reeves--and  his 
younger  brother,  ten  years  younger,  and  his  older  brother 
who  died  before  I  was  born.  They  made  the  family 
partnership.  The  partnership  is  different  from  the 
corporation  on  one  hand.  Any  member  of  the  partnership 
has  a  right,  or  at  that  time  had  a  right,  to  sell  any 
property  in  that  partnership  without  consulting  the  other 
parties  in  the  partnership.  That  was  done  later  by  my 
younger  uncle,  Warren  Reeves,  who  was  ten  years  younger 
than  my  father. 

My  mother  was  born  in  Longtree,  Iowa,  which  is  about 
50  miles  south  of  Iowa  City.  My  mother's  father  was  a 
medical  doctor  who  was  practicing  in  Longtree.  I  recall 
my  first  memory  when  I  was  five  years  old.  My  father  had 
these  partners,  and  they  had  three  or  four  mills.  One  was 


located  in  Castalia  five  miles  from  the  Missouri  River, 
one  at  Chamberlain,  which  was  right  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  River,  and  one  at  Mobridge,  which  is  also  on  the 
Missouri  River.  But  I  have  never  been  there  myself.  The 
one  that  they  built  at  Chamberlain  was  a  double  artesian 
well,  and  they  used  12"  pipe,  the  biggest,  I  believe, 
that  had  ever  been  attempted  up  until  that  time.  They 
expected  to  use  the  power  from  that  artesian  well  to  run 
the  mill.  I  remember  clearly  what  happened  there.  And 
it  was  there  clear  up  until  the  time  the  Missouri  River 
was  dammed  in  recent  years  into  a  series  of  lakes.  The 
power  from  the  river  was  so  strong  that  it  washed  out  the 
banks  of  the  river  clear  down  to  the  level  of  the  river, 
which  if  I  recall  correctly,  is  about  100  feet  down.  The 
water  was  as  red  as  any  water  could  be,  and  that  red  flow 
from  that  12"  pipe  was  my  first  memory  of  the  mill  at 
Chamberlain.  The  railroad  ultimately  came  to  Chamberlain 
and  stopped  there,  and  there  was  no  extension  westward 
until  after  I  was  partially  grown. 

They  had  the  dust  bowl  days  later,  and  there  were 
two  or  three  periods  of  that  kind  when  the  rainfall  was 
so  small  that  nothing  grew  but  what  we  called  the 
tumbling  weeds  and  sage. 

My  earliest  memory,  when  I  was  about  five  years  old 
and  had  not  started  to  school,  was  digging  out  the 
artesian  well  at  Castalia.  It  was  not  to  be  a  very  large 
well.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Peter  Norwick  was  employed  by 


my  father  to  dig  that  well.  I  recall  holding  with  him 
the  drill  as  it  went  up  and  down,  as  he  was  having  me  try 
to  teach  him  to  speak  English.  He  was  a  Norwegian, 
recently  from  Norway.  He  liked  to  have  me  there,  because 
he  could  learn  English;  I  liked  to  be  there  because  I 
liked  to  be  helping  dig  the  well,  as  I  thought  I  was 
doing.  I  was  not  with  him  when  my  father  hired  him  to 
dig  the  second  well  at  Chamberlain  sometime  later. 
That's  the  well  that  had  this  tremendous  flow  of  red 
water  that  was  strong  enough  to  power  several  mills,  but 
it  was  too  strong  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  control 
the  flow.   So  they  never  got  that  mill  started. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  mill  at  Mobridge  was  ever 
started  or  not.  But  I  do  recall  clearly  the  mill  at 
Castalia  because  we  lived  at  Castalia  until  I  was  nine-- 
almost  ten  years  old. 

My  Grandmother  Reeves  ran  an  Indian  trading  post  at 
Castalia,  and  the  Indians  came  from  across  the  Missouri 
River  in  what  was  then,  I  think,  a  part  of  what  they 
later  called  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation.  Most  of  her 
customers  were  Indians.  My  Grandmother  Reeves  was  the 
second  wife  of  her  husband,  my  Grandfather  Reeves. 

My  grandmother  Reeves  wrote  a  novel  called  Under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  was  a  very  poor  novel  as 
novels  go.  It  was  quite  illustrative  of  the  type  of 
woman  my  Grandmother  Reeves  was.  She  also  composed 
music,  words  and  music.  And  she  did  painting  which  we 


kept  in  our  home  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  until  I  was  a 
grown  man.  My  Grandmother  Reeves  had  two  probably  three 
great  qualities  that  made  her  somewhat  unique.  She  and 
her  ancestors  came  to  the  United  States  when  she  was 
eight  years  old. 

She  came  up  the  Erie  Canal  to  Detroit,  Michigan, 
through  the  Great  Lakes.  She  crossed  Michigan  on  a  two 
or  three  day's  drive  by  stagecoach  over  what  was  called 
the  Old  Soft  Trail  to  a  place  then  called  Fort  Dearborn, 
which  later  became  Chicago,  Illinois.  There  were  200 
officers  in  Fort  Dearborn  when  she  came  there.  Her 
parents  settled  somewhere  south  of  Chicago.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  where.  The  Reeves  that  she  married  was  one 
of  nine  brothers  all  of  whom  came  from  England. 

Some  of  them  and  their  descendants  still  live  at  a 
place  that  was  then  called  Blackberry,  but  which  is  now  a 
part  of  suburban  Cook  County  in  Chicago.  I  recall  seeing 
my  Grandmother  one  day  in  Castalia.  Incidentally,  my 
Grandmother  was  less  than  five  feet  tall,  and  I  think 
that  she  never  weighed  less  than  250  pounds.  She  was  a 
very,  very  fleshy  woman.  I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  a 
fleshier  woman  than  she  was.  But  she  was  quick  on  her 
feet . 

I  remember  two  things.  I  remember  the  day  she  broke 
the  saloon.  There  was  a  saloon  there,  as  there  was  I 
think  in  every  small  town.  She  led  a  group  of  women  into 
the  saloon  and  smashed  and  poured  out  all  the  liquor 


that  was  there  and  tried  to  close  the  saloon. 

The  other  memory  that  comes  to  mind  is  her  feeling 
about  Mormons.  In  those  days  the  Mormons  still  had  many 
wives.  There  are  some  Mormons  who  are  now  very  prominent 
in  the  State  of  Michigan,  their  parents  having  fled  into 
Mexico  where  former  Governor  [George]  Romney  was  born. 

It  is  still  undetermined  whether  he  is  a  natural- 
born  American  citizen  and  could  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  says  that  he  is  naturally  born  and  is 
therefore  qualified.  Anyway,  my  grandmother  was  running 
down  the  street  with  a  broom  hitting  two  Mormon 
missionaries  over  the  head  as  hard  as  she  could  hit  them. 
That  I  recall  distinctly  as  one  of  my  early 
remembrances . 

I  really  taught  Peter  Norwick  quite  a  lot  about 
English.  He  dug  these  other  wells  for  my  father  and  made 
enough  money  so  that  he  could  dig  some  wells  in  other 
states.  One  of  those  states  was  Texas,  and  in  digging 
for  water  in  Texas  he  got  oil  instead. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Peter  Norwick  he  was  a  multi- 
millionaire many  times  over.  My  wife  and  I  were  walking 
down  the  street  in  Chicago  and  we  met  Peter  Norwick.  He 
said,  "I'm  glad  to  meet  you.  I  want  you  to  help 
out ." [Norwick  continued],  "We  didn't  have  enough  money 
(Norwick  was  then  Governor  of  South  Dakota)  to  pay  any 
alternate  delegates,  and  I  would  like  you,  both  of  you, 
to   be   the   two   alternate   delegates ."  [This   is   the 


Republican  Convention  when  Harding  was  nominated.] 

I  said,  "Well,  Governor." 

He  said,  "Oh,  call  me  Pete." 

I  said,  "I  can't  do  that.  I'm  a  different 
generation  from  you,  but  we're  both  Democrats.  I  managed 
a  Congressional  campaign  when  I  dropped  out  of  my 
freshman  year  of  college.  I  managed  a  Congressional 
campaign  for  John  L.  King,  who  was  running  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  Congress,  and  my  wife, (the  woman 
who  later  became  my  wife)  was  the  manager  of  our  office 
for  that  campaign.  I  have  been  either  a  Democrat  or  a 
Socialist  all  of  my  life." 

He  said,  "Oh,  that  doesn't  matter.  That  doesn't 
matter  at  all.  I  know  that  you  are  from  South  Dakota, 
and  I  know  that  you  are  interested  in  South  Dakota.  They 
are  trying  to  do  something  terrible  here.  They  are  trying 
to  elect  somebody  representing  the  oil  interests."  He 
said,  "I  know  the  oil  interests.  The  oil  interests  have 
made  me  rich,  and  they're  rotten  to  the  core.  I  know  the 
oil  interests,  and  I  don't  want  this  almost  unknown  man, 
Warren  Harding,  to  be  elected." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  that  in  the  summer  of  1920? 
DR.  REEVES:     Whenever   that   convention   was.   I   was 

finishing  up  my  master's  degree  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  record  will  show  anyway,  that 
Warren  Harding  was  nominated.  And  here  was  this  great 
American,  Peter  Norwick,  who  didn't  want  that  to  happen 


and  was  willing  to  trust  my  wife  and  I  to  be  the 
alternate  delegates.  We  agreed,  and  sat  through  the 
convention.  The  actual  delegates  almost  never  were 
there.  They  were  working  with  the  people  in  the  smoke- 
filled  room  where  Harding  was  being  nominated.  We  sat 
there  and  enjoyed  the  great  privilege  of  hearing  a 
marvelous  speech  by  the  man  who  was  then  the  most 
outstanding  Democrat  in  the  United  States,  William 
Jennings  Bryan. 

He  was  there  at  the  Republican  Convention  as  a 
member  of  the  press.  They  had  a  hard  time  filling  time 
for  people  waiting  there  while  the  decision  was  being 
made  in  the  smoke-filled  room.  So  they  got  Bryan  to  give 
a  speech.  I  remember  sitting  in  the  front  row.  Bryan, 
of  course,  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  because  I  had 
managed  the  local  Chautauqua  when  I  was  in  college.  I 
had  invited  Bryan  as  one  of  my  speakers  to  give  his 
"Across  the  Board"  speech  which  was  given  a  hundred  times 
all  over  the  United  States.  I  personally  knew  Bryan  and 
I  knew  Lafollette.  I  knew  all  the  radicals—the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  type—personally  including  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

I  was  present  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  shot  in 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota.  He  was  quite  ill  with  asthma 
and  so  had  lived  out  in  the  Dakotas  where  he  was  a  Rough 
Rider  for  about  two  years. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  you  meet  him  then? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  met  Theodore  Roosevelt  personally  only 


once,  and  that  was  when  he  was  shot. 

At  this  particular  convention,  however,  there  was 
one  man  who  couldn't  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  was  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat,  and  that  was  Herbert  Hoover. 
It  turned  out  that  he  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a 
Republican.  He  was  made  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  Warren 
Harding.  He  was  the  only  outstanding  man,  and  apparently 
the  only  completely  honest  man  that  Harding  succeeded  in 
getting  in  his  administration. 

I  want  to  remind  you  again  that  I  am  speaking  as  a 
man  almost  eighty  years  old  and  all  of  these  details 
might  not  be  completely  correct.   Keep  that  in  mind. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes  sir. 

DR.  REEVES:     Although  most  of  what  I  say  about  the 

early  years  is  probably  more  accurate  than 
things  that  I  say  about  later  years  because  my  memory  of 
these  early  years  seems  to  be  better  than  my  memory  of 
the  later  years. 

I  think  that  I  should  go  from  here  to  something  that 
is  probably  a  little  more  important  to  what  you're  doing, 
and  that  is  with  reference  to  my  own  education.  Because 
I  had  such  a  different  education  from,  really,  anyone 
else  that  I  know.  Most  of  my  education  did  not  take  place 
in  school.  Most  of  it  took  place  outside  of  the  school. 
I  only  spent  until  I  was  a  junior  in  college  one  full 
nine-month  year  in  any  school--in  high  school.  I  spent 
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one  full  year  in  completing  the  credits—all  high  school 
credits — beginning  in  March  with  a  conference  with  the 
man  who  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Miller  High  School 
and  also  a  teacher  there.  [He  was]  a  man  who  had  only 
one  year  beyond  high  school  himself. 

When  I  was  in  Castalia  there  was  a  rather  long  and 
narrow  school  building  in  which  political  conventions 
were  held,  and  it  was  made  so  that  it  could  have  either 
one  teacher  or  two  teachers.  If  there  were  two  teachers 
at  any  time  one  would  teach  in  one  end  and  the  other 
would  teach  in  the  other  end.  There  had  been  that 
situation  earlier,  but  at  the  time  that  I  was  there, 
there  never  was  more  than  one  teacher.  The  first  year  I 
went  to  that  school,  was  when  I  was  seven  years  old.  As 
I  recall  it  now,  we  had  employed  the  teacher  for  three 
months  of  the  year.  That  was  all  we  could  afford  to  pay. 
It  was  an  old  man  who  seemed  very  old  to  me  then.  He 
might  have  been  fifty.  To  me  he  was  a  very  old  man  with 
a  great,  long  and  very  red  beard,  and  very  forgetful.  I 
found  that  out  very  quickly.  So  I  began  fooling  him  in 
spelling.  I  was  never  a  good  speller,  but  I  did  learn  a 
few  key  words.  They  would  move  us  up  in  what  we  called 
spell-down.  Each  one  would  be  moved  up  to  the  head  of 
the  spell-down  and  he  would  finally  pick  out  the  winner. 
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Well,  then  he  applied  the  same  thing  with  reference 
to  reading,  and  we  would  read  a  sentence.  I  remember 
that  I,  to  the  great  amusement  of  most  of  the  other 
children,  would  get  out  of  my  seat  when  he  wasn't 
looking,  if  he  was  looking  at  the  blackboard  instead,  or 
something,  and  would  get  in  this  class  with  the  spellers 
or  where  they  were  reading  in  the  wrong  place,  so  that  I 
would  be  at  the  head  of  the  group.  I  did  that  many 
times,  and  he  finally  caught  me.  He  came  after  me  with 
the  switch,  which  was  a  pretty  heavy-looking  affair.  I 
was  scared,  so  I  ran  to  the  back  of  the  room  and  jumped 
out  of  a  window.  My  next  memory  was  running  around,  and 
around  and  around  that  schoolhouse.  He  was  after  me;  he 
couldn't  catch  me;  and  his  coattails  were  flying  and  his 
beard  was  also.  I  got  far  enough  ahead  of  him  to  jump 
into  the  window,  and  I  got  in  my  seat.  He  came  into  the 
schoolroom,  and  he  had  forgotten  who  it  was.  He  couldn't 
remember.  He  asked  whoever  it  was  to  get  up  on  his  feet, 
and  nobody  got  up.  Now,  that's  my  memory.  That  memory 
is  clear.   I  remember  that  distinctly. 

The  next  year  there  was  no  school  there  because 
there  were  no  taxes,  so  I  didn't  go  to  school  when  I  was 
eight  years  old.  Then  when  I  was  nine  years  old  they 
hired  a  sixteen  year  old  girl,  who  later  had  a  very 
important  place  in  my  life,  to  be  a  teacher.  She  was  a 
Catholic  girl  who  started  teaching  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
That  was  her   first  school,   and  she  was  a  marvelous 
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teacher.  We  all  thought  so.  Most  everybody  there  was 
strongly  anti-Catholic.  The  other  folks'  parents  found 
it  pretty  hard  to  take,  but  she  was  such  a  good  teacher. 
Later,  she  took  a  master's  degree  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  where  she  wrote  her  masters'  dissertation 
under  my  direction.  She  later  became  head  of  a 
department  in  a  teachers'  college  in  New  York.  And  later 
still  became  the  State  Director  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  of  New  York.  She  took  her  Doctors'  degree 
at  New  York  University,  and  later  became  well-known  as  a 
teacher  of  children's  literature  and  a  composer  of  music 
as  my  grandmother  had  been.  She  finally  retired  from  the 
staff  of  the  National  Youth  Administration.  She  lived 
with  my  son  and  his  wife  in  Washington  in  her  later 
years,  and  at  the  age  of  90  died  in  their  home. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  was  her  name,  sir? 

DR.  REEVES:     Catherine  Simmons.  She  married  a  man  in 

World  War  I  by  the  name  of  Bernie  Simmons, 
and  they  were  divorced.  Being  a  Catholic,  she  never 
married  again.  As  I  think  I  said,  she  graduated  from  New 
York  University  and  became  a  faculty  member  of  New  York 
University.  Then  she  went  to  Washington  and  worked  in 
welfare.  She  was  second  in  the  Welfare  Department  in  the 
City  of  Washington  until  she  retired.  After  retirement 
she  gave  her  time  to  welfare  work,  for  as  long  as  she  was 
able.  When  she  couldn't  take  care  of  herself  my  son's 
wife  begged  her  to  come  and  live  with  them  and  help  take 
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care  of  their  little  girl. 

They  were  both  working  in  government.  My  son  is  now 
rather  high  up  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  I  have  seen  him  on  television  more  than  any 
other  way  in  the  last  ten  years.  He  has  been  providing 
statistics  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  is  in  a 
Civil  Service  position.  His  wife  is  also  in  Civil 
Service  in  the  National  Institute  of  Health. 

Well  now,  coming  back  again,  I  don't  remember 
whether  it  was  two  or  three  years  that  I  spent  two  or 
three  months  each  year  in  that  school.  It  might  have 
been  even  four  years.  I  don't  know.  The  school  was 
located  almost  a  mile  out  of  the  center  of  old  Castalia, 
and  we  bought  a  farm  out  there.  It  was  on  that  farm  that 
I  recall  the  time  the  "stork"  brought  my  baby  sister  out 
to  our  home.  I  was  sent  away  to  get  the  midwife.  There 
were  no  doctors. 

During  my  earliest  years,  we  had  two  places  where  we 
could  go  to  the  railroad  from  old  Castalia.  One  was  to 
Kimball,  26  miles  north  of  Castalia.  That  railroad  ended 
at  Chamberlain,  where  my  father  had  that  mill.  That  was 
a  two  day's  drive.  One  day  to  Kimball  and  the  other  day 
back.  The  other  was  a  place  called  Armour,  on  another 
railroad  which  came  up  from  Omaha,  about  45  miles  away. 
The  trip  to  Armour  took  two  days  there  and  two  days  back. 
There  was  no  medical  doctor  any  closer  than  either 
Kimball  or  Armour,  and  this  scar  on  my  face  came  because 
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the  only  doctor  that  we  had  was  a  doctor  of  veterinary 
medicine  who  had  taken  the  five  or  six  months  training 
necessary  to  be  a  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  at  that 
time.  He  used  the  wrong  procedure  for  lancing  a  great 
rising  on  my  face.  That  scar  has  affected  my  life  quite 
a  lot  because  during  all  of  my  youth  I  was  terribly 
embarrassed  because  of  that  scar,  particularly  in  the 
presence  of  the  opposite  sex.  It  had  its  effect  upon  my 
life  without  any  question.  I  suspect  that  I  was  through 
college  before  I  got  over  the  embarrassment  of  thinking 
that  people  were  always  looking  at  the  scar  on  my  face. 

We  moved  when  I  was  ten  years  old.  We  moved  up  to 
Jerauld  County,  South  Dakota.  We  moved  to  a  ranch  that 
was  12  miles  from  a  beautiful  Indian  village  called 
Wessington  Springs.  That  was  to  the  east  of  us.  To  the 
west  of  us  11  miles,  was  what  was  really  an  Indian 
trading  post  they  called  Ghan  Valley.  We  lived  11  miles 
from  Ghan  Valley,  and  12  miles  from  Wessington  Springs. 
Our  post  office  was  [at]  Foston.  Foston  was  four  miles 
away.  They  had  only  a  post  office,  a  store  and  a 
school . 

My  older  brother,  Charles  E.  Reeves,  was  a  year  and 
a  half  older  than  I  am.  My  parents  felt  that  he  should 
have  the  benefit  of  school  since  he  was  the  older.  So, 
for  two  years  he  went  to  school  there  in  Foston.  I  had 
no  schooling  of  any  kind  at  that  time.  My  major  job  was 
herding  the  cattle  and  hauling  the  milk  to  Ghan  Valley 
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where  I  had  my  contacts  with  Indians,  since  this  was  a 
great  center  of  Indian  trading.  Ghan  Valley  was  a  one- 
street  town  with  the  race  track  across  the  street.  It  is 
still  that  way,  as  I  understand  it.  There  I  raced 
ponies,  and  ran  foot  races,  and  earned  quite  a  lot  of 
money,  as  money  went  in  those  days,  riding  the  broncos, 
some  of  which  I  had  broken  to  ride.  We  also  ran  foot 
races.  Every  dollar  I  earned,  without  exception,  I  used 
to  buy  books.  I  bought  several  hundred  books  out  of  my 
own  money. 

They  were  all  in  solid  covers,  very  poorly  bound, 
purchased  through  Sears  and  Roebuck  Catalog,  at  thirteen 
cents  a  book.  I  built  a  library  that  included  everything 
from  the  "Corn  Boil  of  the  White  Company"  and  that  kind 
of  book  through  Tennyson  and  Browning  and  Shakespeare.  I 
was  mostly  adding  to  the  library  that  my  grandmother  had. 
I  did  an  enormous  amount  of  reading. 

During  most  of  the  time  I  was  herding  cattle  then, 
and  at  the  times  I  herded  them  across  the  river  onto  the 
reservation.  We  paid  a  dollar  a  head  for  the  pasture  of 
a  horse  or  a  cow  across  the  river.  My  father  was  always 
either  very  rich  or  very  poor — up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
constantly—sometimes  very  quickly  from  one  situation  to 
the  other. 

Now  I'll  go  back  to  Castalia  again.  When  things 
went  bad  and  there  were  no  more  tumbling  weeds  or  water 
to  run  the  mill,  there  was  no  grain  to  thrash  anyway; 
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everything  was  dried  out.  We  had  a  lot  of  shorts,  which 
were  left  over  from  grinding  flour,  to  feed  the  pigs.  We 
had  the  pigs  and  we  had  the  shorts,  but  we  didn't  have 
any  money. 

My  father  went  out  to  Deadwood,  South  Dakota,  to 
work  in  the  mines.  I  was  apparently  about  six  years  old 
when  that  happened.  There  was  nothing  to  grind  at  the 
mill,  so  we  had  to  close  up.  My  father  got  two  dollars  a 
day  out  there  in  a  South  Dakota  gold  mine.  The  mine  was 
up  in  Lead.  I  don't  know  whether  you  know  that  country 
out  there  or  not. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   No,  sir. 

DR.  REEVES:     Well,   Lead   is   exactly   a   mile   high. 

Deadwood  is  exactly  a  thousand  feet  lower. 
Deadwood  Dick,  a  famous  outlaw  who  became  sheriff  out 
there,  is  buried  up  on  the  white  rocks  of  Deadwood. 
Calamity  Jane  was  still  alive.  She  was  his  mistress  and 
was  running  the  saloon.  The  only  place  where  my  father 
could  stay  was  in  the  upper  room  of  the  saloon.  He  paid 
a  dollar  a  day  for  board  and  room  and  worked  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  mine  where  the  gold  was  washing  down  from 
Lead.  He  sent  a  dollar  a  day  back  to  us  and  lived  on  the 
other  dollar  a  day. 

The  people  who  came  into  Castalia  every  Saturday 
night  always  got  drunk  and  did  what  they  called  "shoot  up 
the  town."  I  remember  that  one  night  they  went  on  a 
rampage  and  my  mother  got  under  the  window  with  my  older 
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brother  and  myself  to  look  out,  along  with  my  older 
sister.  My  younger  sister  was  a  baby  who  was  in  a  crib 
alongside.  They  shot  out  our  windows  right  above  our 
heads.  The  glass  came  pouring  down,  and  the  only  person 
injured  was  a  little  cut  on  my  baby  sister's  face.  Nov/ 
that,  of  course,  sticks  in  my  memory.  I  was  five  years 
old  when  that  happened. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   About  1895? 

DR.  REEVES:     Yes,   it  was  either   1894  or   1895.   Now 

those  memories  are  a  part  of  my  education. 
We  later  moved  up  on  a  ranch  that  was  a  stopping  place 
for  Indians.  They  had  stopping  places  when  they 
traveled.  They  still  did  that  in  those  days,  as  they 
would  travel  from  one  reservation  to  another.  They  would 
travel  from  a  reservation  in  southeastern  or  southwestern 
South  Dakota  up  to  a  reservation  up  near  Flandreau . There 
was  one  place  where  they  always  stopped.  That  happened 
to  be  where  there  was  a  beautiful  spring  of  flowing 
water,  and  that  was  on  our  land. 

So  the  Indians  always  stopped  overnight,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  nights,  on  our  land.  Now,  our 
ranch  had  part  hills  and  then  a  big  valley  and  then  part 
hills  again  on  the  other  side.  That  flowing  spring  gave 
them  their  water  and  what  we  called  Indian  turnips  which 
was  the  major  food  of  the  Indians.  The  other  major  food 
were  dogs  and  rabbits,  but  they  particularly  liked  dogs. 
My  favorite  pastime  was  to  sneak  from  the  house  to  go 
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down  there  and  eat  their  food. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Dog  soup? 

DR.  REEVES:     Dog  soup  with  Indian  turnips.  The  Indian 

turnips,  as  we  called  them,  were  a 
peculiar  kind  of  thing.  Some  of  them  grew  more  than  half 
the  size  of  a  fist — more  than  half  the  size!  There  were 
lots  of  them  and  they  had  almost  no  taste.  But  if  they 
were  dried  and  ground  up  into  powder,  they  had  what  I 
thought  was  a  very  lovely  sharp  taste. 

The  turnips  were  hung  up  to  dry  in  long  lines  with 
maybe  thousands  of  turnips.  They  had  regular  stones 
hollowed  out  in  which  they  would  pound  the  dried  turnips 
and  make  into  flour.  It  looked  just  like  any  kind  of 
flour.  It  had,  to  me,  a  very  lovely  taste  that  was  mixed 
in  with  the  soup.  It  might  be  dog,  it  might  be  rabbit, 
or  something  else. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   How  does  dog  meat  taste? 

DR.  REEVES:     No  different  from  any  other  that  I  could 

tell.  They  fattened  the  puppies,  you  see, 
deliberately.  That  was  their  purpose.  They  didn't  have 
them  for  pets.  It  was  like  I  found  later  over  in  the 
Philippines.  In  no  place  in  the  Philippines  were  dogs 
ever  pets.  But  during  the  great  period  of  war,  they  were 
used  as  food.  I  don't  remember  ever  being  anywhere  in 
the  Philippines  where  a  dog  was  a  pet. 

There  were  a  lot  of  things  alike  about  some  of  the 
Philippinos  and  the  American  Indians  that  I  have  noticed 
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from  time  to  time.  The  American  Indians  were  not,  how- 
ever, all  the  same.  We  were  near  the  Crows  and  the 
Sioux,  and  they  were  very  different.  At  one  time  a 
magazine  article  about  me  reported  that  I  spoke  Indian 
better  than  I  did  English,  which  was  never  true.  But 
Time  Magazine  got  hold  of  that  story  and  ran  an  article 
which  played  that  thing  up.  It  never  was  true.  I  never 
spoke  any  of  the  Indian  languages  well,  but  I  could 
understand  them.  I  could  play  with  the  children.  Most 
of  them  could  speak  English  better  than  I  could  speak 
Indian . 

We  later  moved  off  of  our  ranch,  going  about  thirty 
or  forty  miles  north  of  the  Ghan  Valley,  to  Mitchell, 
South  Dakota  for  a  very  short  time.  Then  we  moved  to 
St.  Lawrence,  South  Dakota,  in  the  wintertime  when  I  was 
twelve  years  old.  I  will  remember  that  experience.  We 
moved  into  town  because  my  father  and  mother  had  bought  a 
farm  five  and  a  half  miles  away  from  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  tenants  on  that  farm  had  the  right  to  stay  there 
until  March.  And  so  we  lived  in  a  four-room  Methodist 
parsonage  near  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  little  town 
of  St.  Lawrence  which  had  a  population  of  300  at  that 
time.  St  Lawrence  was  two  and  a  half  miles  away  from 
the  county  seat  which  was  Miller,  South  Dakota  which  I 
will  mention  later. 

In  that  little  parsonage  my  youngest  brother  was 
born.  That's  why  we  lived  in  town  because  there  was  a 
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doctor  there.  He  was  the  first  one  in  our  family  to  be 
born  with   a   doctor  there  instead  of  a  mid-wife. 

There  was  an  old  frame  school  building  there  across 
from  a  beautiful  park.  To  me  it  seemed  a  wonderful  park. 
The  school  building  was  a  two-story  frame  building 
about  a  quarter  and  a  half  mile  away.  Now,  this  was 
dead  of  winter,  and  instead  of  coming  home  for  lunch  I 
spent  my  time  reading  the  Carpenter's  Geographical 
Readers  which  was  a  set  of  readers  about  the  various 
countries  of  the  world.  That  was  the  only  such  set 
available  at  that  time,  so  that  I  could  learn  about 
other  countries.  That  was  my  first  interest  in  inter- 
national matters. 

We  had  four  teachers  at  that  school ,  including  the 
teacher  in  the  room  where  I  was  put.  She  taught 
everything  from  the  fifth  grade  through  what  was  called 
high  school,  in  that  one  room.  I  was  put,  officially, 
in  the  fifth  grade  grammar,  in  the  eleventh  grade  in 
mathematics,  and  in  between  in  other  things.  I  don't 
remember  what  they  were. 

I  only  had  three  months  in  that  school.  I  am  going 
to  have  to  make  a  correction.  I  have  confused  this  year 
with  another  year  that  I  went  there,  later  when  I  was 
older.  There  were  only  eight  grades;  two  grades  under 
each  of  four  teachers.  I  was  pretty  badly  mixed  up,  but 
I  was  put  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  room,  but  I 
wasn't  ready  for  it. 
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I  got  a  lot  of  education  during  this  period  in  a 
great  many  ways.  I  learned  what  a  doctor  of  medicine 
looks  like.  A  younger  brother  was  born  there.  I  learned 
that  the  stork  didn't  bring  the  babies.  I  learned 
that  there  was  a  world  outside  of  South  Dakota,  and  it 
was  a  very  big  world,  some  of  which  we  didn't  know  very 
much  about.  Particularly,  we  didn't  know  much  about  Dark 
Africa.  I  can  recall  that.  It  was  a  marvelous  time  for 
me  educationally,  although  formal  schooling  was  less  than 
three  months  long. 

Then  we  moved  out  to  the  farm,  five  and  a  half  miles 
away  from  town.  We  started  work  there  the  seventeenth 
day  of  March.  I  remember  distinctly  the  day  that  we 
started  work  in  the  field.  It  was  exceptionally  early  to 
work  in  the  fields  in  South  Dakota.   Very  early. 

Now,  during  the  next  few  years  I  went  to  a  school 
which  was  a  mile  and  a  half  from  our  home  for  about  two 
and  a  half  months  of  each  year.  It  had  the  name  of 
Swabb's  School  because  it  was  just  off  of  the  land  of  a 
man  named  Swabb  who  was  our  next  to  nearest  neighbor. 
That  school  is  important  because  later,  after  I 
graduated  from  high  school,  I  taught  in  that  school. 
That  was  my  second  year  of  teaching.  My  first  year  of 
teaching  came  about  in  a  very  interesting  way.  I  was 
seventeen  years  old,  and  nobody  could  get  a  teaching 
certificate  until  they  were  eighteen.  I  was  to  be 
eighteen  on  the  16th  of  November.  School  started  about 
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the  latter  week  of  August  or  the  first  week  in 
September . 

Ten  miles  from  our  home  on  the  farm  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  our  farm — ten  miles  away  on  the  top  of 
what  was  called  Wessington  Hills,  a  rather  high  plateau 
above  the  valley — was  a  school  that  was  called  The 
Hollister  School.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Hollister  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  school.  He 
had  five  children  attending  that  school.  I  had  never 
heard  of  that  school  until  one  day  a  man  drove  into  my 
father's  yard  in  early  October.  He  said  to  my  father, 
"I've  been  told  that  you  have  a  pretty  smart  boy  who 
might  be  secured  to  teach  our  school.  We  have  had  a  lot 
of  trouble  over  there,  and  we  need  a  man  teacher.  It's 
got   to  be  a  man!" 

My  father  asked  what  the  trouble  was. 

He  said,  "Well,  I  have  some  boys  that  I  can't 
control.  They  have  gotten  out  of  hand.  They  are  in  that 
school.  There  is  one  of  them  that  is  now  in  jail.  He 
knocked  the  teacher  under  the  stove  and  knocked  her 
unconscious,  and  they  sent  him  to  jail  for  ten  days. 
He  isn't  my  oldest,  but  my  second  oldest.  My  oldest  boy 
is  nineteen,  and  he  doesn't  cause  anybody  any  trouble. 
It's  the  second  one  that  does.  We  have  got  to  have  a 
man,  and  we  were  told  that  you  have  a  son  who  is  a  pretty 
good  athlete.  We  would  like  to  hire  him  on  a  basis 
without  a  contract.  If  he  is  there  at  the  end  of  the 
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first  month,  we  will  pay  him  $40,  and  we'll  pay  him  $40 
at  the  end  of  each  month  for  seven  months,  which  will 
round  out  the  term  without  any  contract." 

"Well,"  my  father  said,  "you  talk  to  him." 

So  he  called  me  over  there.  I  asked  some  questions 
and  I  said,  "I  want  a  week  to  get  ready." 

He  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  get  ready  to  handle 
that  school.  We  know  a  man  who  is  the  principal  of  a 
high  school  in  St.  Lawrence  who  claims  to  be  the 
lightweight  state  champion  boxer--prize  fighter — in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota."  I  said,  "I  want  a  week  to  get 
ready.   I  want  to  have  him  teach  me." 

Hollister  laughed  and  said,  "That  will  be 
wonderful!  That's  the  man  we  want.  By  that  time  Harley 
will  be  out  of  jail." 

Well,  in  the  meantime  we  were  allowed  to  take 
examinations  for  teachers  either  if  we  were  eighteen 
years  old  or  would  be  eighteen  years  old  within  a  year 
and  if  we  had  passed  the  examination  at  the  eighth  grade 
level . 

Well,  I  had  no  level!  I  took  the  examination.  The 
passing  grade  required  that  no  subject  be  lower  than  60% 
with  an  average  in  all  subjects  of  70%.  I  got  30%  in 
spelling  and  58%  in  English  grammar.  So  I  failed  in  two 
sub  jects—spelling  and  English  grammar.  I  was  never 
any  good  in  spelling.  So  I  had  failed  the  exam.  I  told 
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him  that.  But  I  was  allowed  to  take  the  exam  again  after 
I  would  be  eighteen  years  old.  I  said, "I  won't  fail 
again.  I  can  guarantee  that  I  can  get  ready,  but  I  will 
have  to  teach  without  a  certificate  in  the  beginning 
because  they  won't  have  the  exam  this  soon." 

I  took  my  boxing  lessons.  I  rode  a  horse  over  there 
to  that  school.  I  had  never  been  there  before.  I  had 
directions  to  get  there — ten  miles  away.  I  had  the 
boxing  gloves  for  two  people  tied  to  the  horn  of  my 
saddle,  and  I  had  a  bunch  of  books  for  my  own  library 
also  tied  to  the  saddle--50  20,  or  30  books  was  all  I 
could  get.  There  was  a  variety  of  them.  I  didn't  know 
how  to  teach.  I  didn't  know  what  the  subjects  of  study 
were.  I  had  never  had  anything  like  that  in  schools 
where  I  had  attended.  I  knew  nothing  about  that,  and 
that's  the  way  I  came  prepared. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   How  were   the   boxing   lessons?   Did   you 

learn   well  in  a  week's  time? 
DR.   REEVES:    My  father's  younger  brother , Warren  Reeves, 

was  one  of  the  great  athletes  of  all  time. 
He  was  supposed  to  have,  and  I  think  he  did  have,  the 
world's  record  in  the  broad  jump.  He  was  the  first  man 
anywhere  in  the  West  to  break  the  ten-second  record.  He 
spent  at  least  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  nothing  but 
athletics.  And  he  taught  me  quite  a  lot  about  wrestling 
and  boxing  when  he  had  stayed  at  our  home.  So  I  wasn't 
an  amateur 
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I  didn't  use  those  boxing  gloves.  I  refrained  from 
using  them.  I  put  them  in  the  school  and  just  left  them 
there.  I  went  out  at  recess  to  play  ball  with  the  boys. 
I  wasn't  much  good  at  baseball,  but  I  was  better  than  any 
of  them. 

It  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  school.  There  were  five 
children  that  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  English  when  we 
started.  Their  father  was  State  Treasurer — a  German.  We 
called  them  German-Russians.  They  had  been  to  a  Lutheran 
school.  There  were  four  boys  and  one  girl.  They  were 
brilliant.  The  Hollister  children  were  on  the  whole  very 
dumb.  Then  there  were  two  others,  a  boy  and  a  girl--a 
brother  and  a  sister  from  another  family.  The  girl  was 
in  the  first  grade  and  the  boy  in  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth.  But  I  didn't  know  anything  about  grades  then, 
anyhow.  It  was  an  ungraded  school.  Now,  that  was  my 
first  year. 

I  taught  the  full  seven  months.  I  finally  had  to 
put  on  the  boxing  gloves  with  Harley.  He  got  out  of 
jail.  He  wasn't  sure  what  he  could  do  with  me.  He  was 
worried  and  bothered.  Everyone  urged  me  to  box  with 
Harley,  and  finally  I  consented.  Well,  I  deliberately 
knocked  him  out!  I  knocked  him  down  with  my  first  hit, 
flat  on  his  back!.  He  got  up  tearing  at  me,  and  I  did 
the  same  thing  again.  Nothing  more  was  necessary. 
That's  all  that  was  ever  necessary.  I  turned  out  to  be 
very  popular  with  all  the  kids,  including  Harley. 

My  last  word  of  Harley  was  that  he  was  decorated 
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with  the  highest  honors  in  World  War  I,  and  died  in  an 
airplane  flight  over  Germany.  It  was  written  in  our 
local  paper.  He  was  a  bad  boy,  but  he  was  the  only  one 
of  those  brothers  that  ever  got  anywhere,  as  far  as  I 
know . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   And  you  had  no  trouble  in  your  first  year 

of  school,  did  you? 
DR.  REEVES:     None  at  all.  Everything  was  beautiful.  I 

worked  for  my  room  and  board  at  a  place 
where  an  old  bachelor  and  his  mother  lived  together.  I 
had  to  save  money  to  go  to  college  the  next  year,  I 
thought . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Was  that  about  1907? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  went  over  there  before  my  eighteenth 

birthday,  in  the  fall  of  1908.  In  1909  I 
read  catalogues.  I  didn't  know  the  difference  between  a 
one  year's  business  course—academy  course—and  a  seven- 
year  course  that  led  to  a  college  degree.  To  go  to 
Wesleyan  University  at  Mitchell,  South  Dakota,  a 
Methodist  school  they  and  a  catalogue  that  offered 
everything  from  one's  year's  business  course  to  a  three- 
year  course.  They  had  no  four-year  courses  then.  The 
academy  courses  were  generally  all  three-years  and  the 
college  courses  were  generally  four  years.  At  least  in 
our  part  of  the  country  this  was  true.  My  brother  had 
been  there  the  year  before,  and  he  didn't  tell  me  too 
much  about  the  place.  So  I  went  to  Wesleyan  University 
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because  I  was  going  to  take  this  one-year  course,  and 
then  I  would  be  through  college.  Well,  they  didn't  have 
the  courses  that  [I  needed.]  It  was  a  very  small  school 
that  had  just  slightly  over  a  hundred  students,  and  they 
didn't  have  a  program  that  seemed  to  fit  me  because  I  had 
done  a  lot  of  studying  on  the  side  by  myself  or  with  my 
brother . 

I  was  way  ahead  in  some  things  and  way  behind  in 
others.  I  didn't  seem  to  fit.  In  the  middle  of  the 
autumn  term  that  I  went  to  Wesleyan,  I  was  then  taking 
algebra  and  plane  geometry,  both  at  the  same  time  instead 
of  in  sequence.  I  was  taking  a  course  in  English, 
which  was  really  composition,  and  I  was  taking  a  course 
in  Latin.  It  was  really  pre-first  year  Latin.  To  fill 
out  my  program  I  wanted  to  take  an  extra-heavy  load  and  I 
really  didn't  mind  it  because  I  was  older  than  most 
people  who  had  already  started.  I  had  to  go  fast.  And 
so  I  took  a  course  at  the  sophomore  college  level  called 
the  History  of  Commerce.  I  didn't  realize  then  that  I 
was  getting  a  course  under  a  man  who  later  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  teachers  in  the  field  of  business 
administration  in  America.  He  ended  up  later  as  head  of 
the  department  at  Northwestern  University. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Who  was  that,  sir? 

DR.  REEVES:     I'm  sorry,  I  can't  at  this  moment  think  of 

his  name.  I  have  it  in  my  records,  but 
I  can't  think  of  it  now.  Well,  that  turned  out  to  be  a 
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remarkable  thing  for  me,  because  he  gave  me  a  half-year 
credit  on  the  college  when  I  was  only  a  first-year 
academy  student.  I  finally  went  through  in  two  and  a 
half  years.  That  made  a  half-year  credit  at  the  college 
level  which  was  accepted.  I  passed  it  with  a  grade  of 
"A".  I  didn't  get  anything  but  "A's"  or  the  equivalent 
in  figures.  I  have  forgotten  whether  it  was  grades  or 
percentages  there.  I  think  it  was  grades  there  and 
percentages  at  Huron.  I  believe  it  was.  Well,  anyway, 
that  made  a  half-year  of  college  credit.  And  then  I  got 
another  half-year  credit  after  I  earned  the  courses  in  my 
senior  year  in  college.  President  Gage  who  was  secretary 
of  the  North  Central  Association  knew  all  the  rules 
because  he  was  the  secretary  and  he  was  my  teacher  and 
also  President  of  Huron  College. 

He  said,  "Now,  don't  take  the  final  examinations  in 
these  three  subjects.  Let  me  give  you  a  blank  diploma 
and  then  you  can  register  for  the  summer  and  you  can  take 
examinations  according  to  our  standards,  but  you  can  get 
it  as  summer  credit  after  commencement—a  summer  credit 
for  three  courses.  And  that  will  give  you  three  and  a 
half  years  of  college  credit,  even  though  you've  only 
spent  two  and  a  half  years,  actually."  Well,  that's  what 
we  did.  So  my  actual  time  in  college  was  two  and  a  half 
years  with  four  years  credit. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  gone  to  Miller  High  School. 
My  folks  had  moved  to  St.  Lawrence,,  five  miles  from  our 
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farm.  I  taught  my  first  year.  I  had  gone  to  Dakota 
Wesleyan  for  a  year.  I  got  the  measles  and  had  to 
leave  early  there.  I  couldn't  read.  I  learned  that  I 
was  in  the  wrong  program.  I  just  took  the  examinations 
and  pulled  out.  Then  my  folks  moved  to  St.  Lawrence  and 
I  went  my  only  full  year  until  the  last  two  years  at 
Huron.  My  only  full  year  was  here  at  Miller  High  School. 
I  was  nineteen  years  when  I  entered  and  twenty  years  when 
I  graduated  from  the  Miller  High  School.  I  took 
examinations  in  nine  courses  and  passed  the  examina- 
tions . 

I  took  seven  courses.  There  are  only  seven  periods 
in  a  day.  Some  of  them  conflicted.  In  English,  for 
example,  I  attended  third-year  English  one  day  and 
fourth-year  English  the  next.  Physics  lab  was  the  thing 
that  bothered.  Lab  in  general,  and  science  were  the  two 
courses  that  had  labs.  I  got  permission  to  go  to  lab  and 
miss  attending  class  if  I  would  take  the  exam.  I  had  a 
very  understanding  teacher  who  had  never  gone  beyond  one 
year  out  of  high  school  himself.  He  was  the  principal  of 
the  school.  There  were  79  pupils  in  the  high  school. 
Well,  I  won  a  scholarship.  Huron  College  gave 
scholarships  to  valedictorians  and  salutatorians .  One 
girl  beat  me  and  was  the  Valedictorian  and  I  was  the 
Salutatorian .  I  got  a  $50  scholarship. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  To  Huron  College? 
DR.  REEVES:     To  Huron  College  which  was  enough  to  cover 
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the  tuition  exactly.  Fifty  dollars  was  the 
tuition  at  Huron,  so  I  went  there  with  ray  tuition  paid  in 
the  beginning. 

I  had  had  some  debates  in  a  literary  society  at 
Castalia  when  I  was  attending  high  school  at  Miller  when 
we  lived  in  St.  Lawrence.  They  were  two  and  a  half  miles 
apart.   I   ran   morning   and   night   every   day,   without 
exception,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that  year 
from  St.  Lawrence  to  Miller. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   How  far  was  that? 
DR.  REEVES:     Two  and  a  half  miles. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  you  do  that  to  save  time  or  was  that 

for  exercise? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  did  it  really  because  there  was  no  other 

way  to  do  it.  I  did  it  primarily  because 
I  was  interested  in  running.  I  was  interested  in 
athletics,  and  it  enabled  me  to  win  in  our  track  meet. 
It  enabled  me  to  win,  within  two  hours  in  one  afternoon, 
the  quarter-mile ,  the  half-mile,  the  mile  and  the  two- 
mile  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   In  the  same  meet? 
DR.  REEVES:     In  the  same  meet.  In  the  same  afternoon, 

in  two  hours'  time.  Of  course,  I  was 
older  than  anybody  else.  I  was  quite  a  lot  older,  you 
see.  I  was  between  twenty  and  twenty-one.  I  was  older 
than  they  were.  I  had  run  every  day  no  matter  what  the 
weather  was  I  left  my  suit  at  school  and  a  suit  at  home, 
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and  used  a  running  suit  when  the  weather  was  right.  When 
it  wasn't,  I  ran  anyway.  I  never  let  anybody  pick  me  up. 
I  didn't  mind  running. 

Of  course,  I  broke  the  record.  In  the  state  meet  I 
had  bad  luck,  but  I  did  break  the  record  and  I  still  hold 
it  as  I  claim  because  that  was  the  last  year  they 
permitted  high  school  students  to  run  the  two-mile  race. 
They  limited  it  to  one  mile.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
it  has  never  been  permitted  since,  so  the  probability  is 
that  I  still  hold  the  two-mile  record  in  high  school  in 
South  Dakota.  I'm  just  guessing  at  that.  I  don't  know. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   You  had  a  very  unusual  education  then 

when  you  went  to  Huron  College. 
DR.  REEVES:     When  I  went  to  Huron  College  I  had  a  very 

unusual  education  with  only  one  full  year 
in  school.  And  at  Huron  I  got  a  very  unusual  education 
because  of  a  wonderful  man  who  was  Dean  when  I  went  there 
and  then  became  President.  And  he  had  great  prestige  in 
the  North  Central  Association  which  was  just  beginning  to 
get  its  accreditation  and  to  accredit  its  institutions. 
He  was  the  center  of  the  thing,  and  a  great  orator,  a  man 
whose  life  with  mine  had  very  much  in  common  until  his 
death.  He  was  the  first  one  to  get  an  honorary 
membership  given  by  the  commission  on  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  North  Central  Association--an 
honorary  membership.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  was  second  to 
get   that.   I  don't  think  anyone  else  did.   Now,   they 
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give  as  many  as  three  or  four  a  year,  but  then  it  was 
only  one  a  year.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  was  number  two  to 
get  that.  Of  course,  I  get  invited  to  everything  now. 
I'm  supposed  to  be  there  now, today,  but  I  didn't  go  this 
time . 
DR.  CRAWFORDrWhat  did  you  feel  were  your  strengths  and 

your   weaknesses   in   education   when   you 
arrived  at  Huron  College,  Dr.  Reeves?  How  well  prepared 
were  you? 
DR.  REEVES:     My  strengths,  of  course,  were  that  I  was 

older  than  the  majority  when  I  entered 
Huron,  and  likewise  when  I  graduated.  I  wasn't  the 
oldest,  but  I  was  older  than  most  of  them.  My  great 
strength  when  I  entered  Huron  was  the  fact  that  most 
everything  that  I  had  done  I  had  done  outside  of  the 
ordinary  way  of  doing  it.  I  found  a  way  around 
practically  every  rule  that  existed  in  education.  And  it 
was  pretty  much  self -education  with  inspiration  from  my 
mother.  My  father  didn't  understand  those  things.  My 
father  had  never  gone  beyond  the  fifth  grade,  but  he  had 
taught  a  year  of  school.  My  mother  went  to  what  later 
became  Coe  College  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Her  father  was 
a  medical  doctor.  She  had  gone  two  years  to  boarding 
school,  and  she  appreciated  education.  Then  only 
education  of  people  was  in  three  fields—the  law, 
medicine,  and  the  ministry.  Those  were  the  only  possible 
outlets . 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  you  ever  consider  either  of  those 

three  professions? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  considered  the  ministry  for  awhile.  I 

would  say  that  my  mind  was  open  until  I 
got  to  studying  at  Huron  College,  and  then  I  couldn't  see 
the  ministry  because  I  didn't  know  what  I  believed.  I 
didn't  choose  the  ministry. 

I  was  disgusted  with  lawyers  because  the  lawyers  in 
my  early  life  had  learned  to  be  lawyers  almost  entirely 
by  reading  law.  I  never  knew  one  that  had  attended  law 
school.  Most  of  them  that  I  knew  were  either  prosecuting 
somebody  or  defending  somebody.  There  was  nearly  always 
corruption  involved  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Those  were  wild  days.  The  cattle  rustlers  were 
still  very  active,  and  I  knew  them  personally.  I  was  in 
school  with  their  children  in  St.  Lawrence.  The  head 
rustler,  who  was  I  suppose,  responsible  for  a  hundred 
murders, was  the  father  of  one  of  my  classmates  in  St. 
Lawrence.  My  father  had  lost  literally  hundred  of  horses 
and  cattle  during  his  wealthier  days  which  the  rustlers 
had  stolen. 

I  remember  that  one  time  all  he  had  left  was  one 
wild,  white  stallion  and  noted  only  because  he  could  run 
so  fast  that  nobody  could  catch  him.  He  became  a  very 
famous  horse — that  stallion.  I  can  remember  these 
things.   The  rustling  days  were  not  over. 

I   remember   a   trial   at  Miller,   South  Dakota.   I 
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attended  the  trial  where  the  two  best  baseball  players 
that  I  had  ever  seen,  two  Young  brothers  were  both  up 
for  trial  for  their  lives  for  murder.  They  were  two 
pitchers  that  I  thought  were  the  most  wonderful  in  the 
world. One  of  them  pitched  by  swinging  his  arm  around,  and 
around  and  around,  and  then  throwing.  And  the  other  just 
threw  it  without  any  windup  at  all.  And  nobody  could 
equal  them.  They  were  on  trial  for  murder  for  over  two 
years. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Who  were  they,  sir? 

DR.  REEVES:     Young.  Their  names  were  Young.  After  my 

freshman  year  in  college  I  always  arranged 
to  work  a  week  at  the  state  fair  which  was  also  in  Huron. 
A  neighbor  of  mine,  Mr.  Shelton,  who  is  still  alive  and 
is  older  than  I  am — eight  years—has  never  been  quite  the 
same.  The  height  of  his  work  as  a  Vice  President  of  an 
Institute  or  college  here  in  Michigan.  But  he  ran  the 
five  eating  houses  at  the  state  fair.  He  built  them,  and 
he  hired  me  the  first  year  to  peel  potatoes.  The  second 
year,  which  was  my  junior  year  in  college  he  hired  me  to 
be  cashier. 

Frank  James,  the  youngest  of  the  James  Brothers, 
was  employed  to  take  care  of  the  money.  Frank  James  and  I 
lay,  he  at  one  end  of  the  dining  room  and  me  at  the 
other,  all  night  with  a  string  tying  our  toes  together. 
It  was  too  late  to  put  the  money  in  the  bank  after  the 
evening  fair.  We  had  the  late  money.  It  amounted  to  a 
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good  many  thousand  dollars  from  the  five  eating  halls. 
My  second  year  he  put  me  in  charge  of  the  money  probably 
because  we  had  been  neighbors.  Our  farms  had  almost 
joined  when  I  lived  in  St.  Lawrence.  There  I  got  very 
well-acquainted  with  Frank  James.  He  was  never  really  a 
criminal.  He  was  too  young. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  both  of  you  work  together  to  guard  the 

money? 
DR.  REEVES:     They  had  him  because  he  was  a  perfect 

shot.  I  never  was  good  with  a  gun.  I 
never  learned  to  shoot.  I  used  to  kill  rabbits  and 
gophers  and  so  on,  but  I  never  learned  to  be  a  real  shot 
with  a  gun. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   How  good  a  shot  was  James? 
DR.  REEVES:     He  was  as  perfect  as  anything  could  be.  I 

saw  him  shoot.  He  showed  us  how  he  did 
it.  He  was  as  good  as  my  brother-in-law  who  is  a  perfect 
shot.  My  brother-in-law  is  the  Clyde  Ice  for  whom  they 
have  had  two  holidays  in  South  Dakota,  both  called  the 
"Clyde  Ice  Days." 

He's  the  man  that  barnstormed  with  Lindberg  prior  to 
Lindberg's  flight  to  Paris.  Lindberg,  of  course,  I  knew 
because  my  brother-in-law  and  he  formed  a  company  that 
rebuilt  World  War  I  planes — airplanes.  My  brother-in-law 
is  now  past  his  80th  birthday.  They  celebrated  it  last 
year.  "Clyde  Ice  Day"  is  a  holiday  in  the  state.  They 
had  a  holiday  when  he  was  70  also. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   He's  quite  famous  in  the  state,  isn't  he? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   the   whole   family   is.   My   sister 

divorced  him  and  married  again.  He  was 
completely  irreponsible  as  far  as  the  family  was 
concerned.  But  he  did  have  some  marvelous  children.  One 
of  them  is  Cecil  Ice  who  sells  planes  all  over  the  world. 
He  is  becoming  extremely  wealthy.  Another  one  is  a 
photographer,  and  the  third  one  just  retired  as  a  colonel 
in  the  Air  Force.  His  daughter  is  here  and  is  married  to 
our  famous  professor  in  the  field  of  nuclear  studies. 
Her  baby  is  about  two  weeks  old. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   This  work  of  yours  in  the  summer,  did  you 

do  that  just  one  summer,  or  did  you  do 
that  often  when  you  were  in  college? 
DR.  REEVES:     Do  you  mean  during  that  one  week? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes. 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,  I  did  other  work  in  the  summer  while 

in  college.  I  helped  with  Chautauqua  when 
Bert  Shelton  ran  it.  And  then  the  second  year  I  took  over 
the  local  Chautauqua,  which  ran  a  week. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   At  what  town  was  that,  sir? 
DR.  REEVES:     Huron,  where  the  state  fair  is.  I  took 

over  the  Chautauqua,  and  then  a  very 
unfortunate  thing  happened  to  our  circuit  manager  which 
was  very  fortunate  for  me.  The  man,  Glen  Frank,  who  was 
later  to  be  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  was 
running  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  later. 
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He  was  the  man  who  gave  the  Sunday  night  speeches  around 
the  whole  circuit.  He  organized  that  and  took  charge  of 
it,  but  he  got  sick.  This  was  when  I  was  a  junior  in 
college.  He  got  sick,  and  I  had  been  the  local  manager 
of  the  Chautauqua.  I  had  an  oration  out  in  the  National 
Oratorical  Contest,  which  I  didn't  win.  My  older  brother 
won  it  in  the  National,  but  I  did  come  in  second  in  the 
state.  My  brother  won  it  in  the  state,  and  then  came  in 
second  in  the  National. 

Well,  I  had  an  oration  all  ready  and  it  was  just 
the  right  length.  So  I  had  to  give  that  oration  there 
because  Glen  Frank  wasn't  there.  But  somebody  on  the 
Redpath  staff  was  there  and  heard  me.  From  that  time  on 
I  was  made  the  circuit  man  to  make  the  rounds  and  speak. 
So  I  got  pretty  much  a  summer's  experience. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What   summer  was  that,   sir?  After  your 

first  or   second  college  year? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  never  had  a  second,  you  see,  I  passed 

over.  I  went  from  the  freshman  year  into 
the  junior  year.  As  I  recall  it  now  that  was  my  senior 
year,  I  believe. 

DR.   CRAWFORD:   What  was  the  topic  on  which  you  spoke? 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh,  I  don't  remember.  You  see,  I  entered 

about  three  of  them,  and  I  got  beat  only 

once,  and  that  was  by  one  of  my  closest  friends  later 

Bob  Lafollette  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes  sir. 
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DR.  REEVES:     His  team  beat  me.  But  I  won  first  place 

at  Huron  all  three  years.  That  was  a  cash 
prize  that  paid  tuition.  In  my  freshman  year  I  won  it 
against  the  man  who  had  already  been  hired  to  be  the 
teacher  of  public  speaking  next  year.  I  didn't  know  it. 
His  name  was  Everett  Lee  Hunt.  He  became  famous  in  other 
ways  later. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  you  travel  much  in  connection  with 

Chautauqua? 
DR.  REEVES:     Only  the  one  year. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Where  did  you  go  at  that  time?  Did  you 

travel  in  the  states? 
DR.  REEVES:     In   South   Dakota  we  went  to  Huron   and 

Watertown  and  Aberdeen  and  Mitchell.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  went  out  of  the  state  or  not.  I  got 
out  of  the  state  in  my  last  year  in  debating,  but  I'm  not 
sure  about  Chautauqua.  I  don't  believe  that  I  did.  We 
had  about  five  big  towns  in  South  Dakota. 
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DR.  REEVES:     Somewhere   along   the   time   from  when   I 

finished  Miller  High  School,  I  taught  a 
year  before  going  to  Huron  College.  I  don't  remember 
whether  it  was  then  or  not  that  I  spent  a  part  of  the 
summer  in  selling  stereopticon  slides.  I  discovered  in 
that  that  I  was  a  very  good  salesman.  I  didn't  know 
whether  I  would  be  or  not,  but  it  turned  out  that  I  was. 
I  don't  remember  just  how  long  I  did  that,  and  I'm  not 
entirely  sure  whether  that  was  the  year  before  I  went  to 
Huron  or  the  year  before  I  went  to  Mitchell.  I'm  not 
quite  sure. 

Anyway,  my  first  sales  that  were  serious  were 
selling  slides.  My  second  experience  was  selling  books. 
Sometime,  and  I  believe  that  this  was  while  I  was  at 
Huron,  no,  at  Mitchell,  when  I  was  there  in  the  academy 
before  I  got  the  measles  and  had  my  eyes  damaged  so  that 


I  had  to  leave  and  then  decided  to  go  back  to  high  school 
anyway.  I  think  it  was  at  that  time  that  I  met  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Ruth.  Ruth  was  a  Methodist  minister. 
Mitchell,  of  course,  was  a  Methodist  College.  He  was  a 
Methodist  minister  who  was  not  in  the  ministry  then,  but 
was  in  charge  of  selling  books.  He  had  two  kinds  of 
books  for  sale.  He  worked  with  what  was  called  the  John 
A.  Hurdle  Publishing  Company  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

In  the  John  A.  Hurdle  Company,  Ruth  was  the 
representative  for  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  South  and  North 
Dakota,  maybe  Minnesota.  I'm  not  sure.  Anyway,  he  was 
a  representative  who  personally  was  very  fine  looking 
and  had  a  wonderful  singing  voice.  I  was  very  much  taken 
with  him.  He  persuaded  me  to  become  a  salesman  for  that 
company,  and  he  also  put  me  in  charge  of  a  group  of 
people  that  I  was  to  select  to  be  under  my  direction  in 
selling  and  I  would  get  a  percentage  of  their  sales. 

I  selected  people  from  ray  own  hometown  of  St.  Law- 
rence, South  Dakota--two  brothers,  the  sons  of  the  Meth- 
odist minister.  That  Methodist  minister  was  also  fairly 
famous  in  that  area  as  an  auctioneer  of  livestock.  [There 
were]  two  other  people  who  I  knew  at  the  Miller  High 
School,  and  then  one  girl  who  was  in  St.  Lawrence  High 
School  with  my  sister  and  who  lived  next  door  to  me  and 
was  a  very  religious  young  girl. 

The  books  that  we  were  to  sell  were  Bible  Symbols, 
a  combination  picture  book  and  words  of  interest  to  chil- 


dren  and  we  claimed  to  adults  and  older  people  as  well. 

We  would  learn  little  poems  in  them  by  heart,  and 
they  were  easy  to  sell.  The  other  one  was  a  different 
kind  of  book.  It  was  a  book  on  business  management.  It 
sold  for,  well,  we  really  set  the  price.  It  sold  for 
$2.50  and  the  Bible  Symbols  sold  for  $3.00  in  South 
Dakota.  The  price  was  boosted  in  North  Dakota,  which  was 
a  richer  state  at  that  time.  It  was  boosted  up  50  cents 
on  each  book. 

Now,  I  was  in  charge  of  a  group  of  six  or  seven 
people  although  it  was  my  first  year.  I  took  two  weeks 
of  training  in  a  training  school  in  Chicago  to  prepare  me 
to  teach  others.  Two  weeks  were  supposed  to  be  enough 
for  a  man  that  was  a  star  debater.  I  debated  before  I 
went  to  Mitchell. 

Well,  in  any  case,  that  was  a  very  successful  summer 
and  I  got  first  prize  in  the  nation  for  that  which  was, 
in  those  days,  a  wonderful  prize,  a  motorcycle.  The  sec- 
ond prize  was  a  bicycle.  One  of  my  men  won  the  second 
prize — the  man  who  later  was  a  roommate  of  mine  at  Huron 
College—and  was  by  marriage,  indirectly,  a  relative.  Not 
of  myself,  but  of  someone  who  later  married  into  our 
family.  He  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ice--Clyde  Ice's  cou- 
sin. Well,  I  learned  I  could  sell,  and  I  devised  a  new 
plan  in  North  Dakota  there  on  the  great  ranches  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
[where  there]  were  wheat  farms. 


The  Dell  Ripple  Ranch  was  12  miles  long.  The 
binders  were  pulled  by  horses.  No  tractors  in  those 
days.  They  were  pulled  by  horses.  They  would  go  one 
direction  until  noon  and  then  take  time  off  for  lunch, 
and  then  go  the  other  direction  back  home  at  night.  The 
harvesters,  those  that  would  bind  the  bundles  and  so  on, 
were  workers.  I  WW  it  was  later  called  —  Independent 
Workers  of  the  World--almost  a  communist  group  but  not 
quite.  I  got  the  idea  of  selling  at  a  50  cent  reduction 
to  the  owners  of  the  ranch  who  would  in  turn  give  them  to 
the  workers  so  that  they  would  have  something  to  read  at 
night.  We  found  out  that  worked.  They  actually  read 
them  with  great  interest.  So  that's  where  we  worked  that 
out . 

In  the  Protestant  country  we  had  the  Bible  Symbols 
that  were  supposed  to  be  of  interest  to  the  typical  farm 
women  who  had  nearly  always  saved  up  eggs  to  have  their 
own  cash  money.  The  husband  let  them  have  the  egg  money 
all  the  time.  That  was  very  typical  of  both  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  groups—particularly  the  Catholic 
group. 

Now,  during  either  the  first  or  second  year  I  was 
put  in  charge  of  a  very  large  training  group,  and  my 
headquarters  for  that  were  at  Sioux  City.  I  was  making 
enough  money  there  so  that  I  never  had  to  work  a  day 
while  I  was  in  college. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   You  worked  during  the  summers  instead? 


DR.  REEVES:     Yes.  My  older  brother  who  graduated  with 

me  at  the  same  class  at  Huron  was  a  much 
better  orator  than  I  was,  much  better  writer  than  I  was, 
as  he  proved  in  more  recent  years,  but  he  wasn't  nearly 
as  good  a  salesman  or  debater.  He  couldn't  sell  himself 
to  anybody.  He  had  to  live  in  the  basement  taking  care 
of  furnaces  and  working  20  or  30  hours  a  week  to  earn 
his  living  during  the  time  that  we  were  both  at  college 
at  Huron.  That  was  the  difference  in  the  two  of  us.  He 
is  still  alive  and  will  be  82  his  next  birthday,  but  he's 
living  on  tranquilizers.  He  has  written  and  published 
two  books  since  he  was  75.  On  neither  one  of  them  would 
he  take  any  suggestions  from  the  editors,  and  therefore 
they  have  not  earned  him  any  money,  really. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  years  were  you  working  in  this  form 

of  sales?  After  your  first  year  and  after 
your  second? 

DR.  REEVES:     I'm  not  sure.  You  see,  I  think  my  first 

year  in  selling  the  stereopticon  slides. 
I  think  that  was  after  I  had  been  to  Dakota  Wesleyan 
Academy  and  before  I  went  to  Miller  High  School.  I 
believe  that  was  it.  There  I  learned  that  I  could  sell. 
I  think  my  first  year  of  selling  these  books  was  a 
part  of  the  time  after  I  had  finished  my  freshman  year  at 
Huron.  I  believe  that  is  when  I  was  given  my  first  prize 
motorcycle.  I  don't  forget  that  at  all  because  in  my 
second  year  at  Huron  I  roomed  with  this  cousin  of  Clyde 


Ice's  whose  name  was  Francis  Ice.  We  had  a  small  room 
for  which  we  paid  $12  a  month  without  any  toilet  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  He  was  not  very  well.  I  persuad- 
ed him  to  go  with  me  as  a  salesman.  He  turned  out  to  be 
good  in  it  so  that  he  won  the  bicycle  the  year  that  I  won 
the  motorcycle.  The  next  year  that  I  went  out  I  found 
out  through  the  income  of  those  that  I  would  get  from 
those  that  I  had  hired  and  trained  that  I  was  going  to  be 
quite  wealthy  for  a  college  student.  I  would  never  have 
to  worry  about  money  at  all.   That  was  perfectly  clear. 

And  so  then  after  that,  I  think,  is  when  I  took  over 
the  job  of  earning  some  money  for  a  week  at  the  fair  at 
Chautaugua  and  got  started  there. 

I  had  quite  a  number  of  people  working  in  the  sand 
hills  in  Nebraska  in  a  Catholic  community  there.  We  had 
Catholic  Bible  Symbols.  I  ran  into  a  streak  of  luck  at 
Lamars,  Iowa, in  my  first  year  with  the  Bible  Symbols.  I 
started  to  sell  the  Catholic  Bible  Symbols  to  this  woman, 
and  I  am  going  to  leave  this  in  because  this  is  what 
actually  happened.  I  started  to  sell  in  this  area  and  I 
ran  across  a  woman  that  I  thought  was  very  beautiful,  and 
I  was  at  an  age  when  beautiful  women  looked  good  to  me. 
I  was  still  unmarried  and  not  engaged.  I  believed 
everything  that  she  told  me.  She  said  that  Father 
Frierstein  was  in  charge  of  the  orphanage. 

She  said,  "I  haven't  any  use  for  any  Bible  Symbols 


and  I  have  no  use  for  the  church,  but  if  you  really  want 


to  sell,  all  you  need  is  a  word  from  Father  Frierstein. 
You  had  better  go  and  see  him." 

So  I  did  that.  I  went  to  Father  Frierstein.  There 
he  was  in  his  great  parish  house  and  this  orphanage  with 
many,  many  children  around.  This  was  located  in  Lamars, 
which  is  two  or  three  miles  away  from  Orange  City,  which 
is  headquarters  of  the  Lutheran  group,  an  anti-Catholic 
group.  Well,  I  went  over  to  see  Father  Frierstein.  I 
thought,  "Now,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  be  very 
honest."  I  said,  "Father,  I  am  a  Protestant.  I  sell 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic  Bible  Symbols,  but  they  are 
different  kinds.  One  is  approved  by  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  other  isn't."  I  said,  "I  sell  both  kinds.  And  I 
would  like  to  sell  the  Catholic  Bible  Symbols  in  your 
parish . " 

He  said,  "Well,  come  in  and  let  me  take  a  look  at 
it.   Will  you  have  a  cigar?" 

I  said,  "No,  Father,  I  have  never  smoked  in  my  life. 
I  am  an  athlete,  and  I  don't  want  to." 

He  said,  "Well,  let's  have  some  beer." 

I  said,  "No,  Father,  I  was  brought  up  to  think  that 
people  shouldn't  drink  beer.  My  parents  were  against  it 
and  my  grandmother  used  to  break  up  the  saloons."  "Any- 
way", I  said,  "I  am  interested  in  athletics,  and  I  don't 
believe  that's  good." 

He  just  laughed.  He  said,  "Do  you  mind  if  I  drink?" 

I  said,  "No." 


He  said, "Well,  come  back  tomorrow  morning."  I  came 
around  in  the  morning.  He  said,  "I  had  read  that,  and  I 
think  that's  wonderful.  It's  exactly  what  my  parishioners 
need."  He  said,  "I  have  written  this  out  for  you  to  take 
around .  " 

This  is  roughly  what  it  said:  "Dear  Parishioner:  I 
hope  that  every  member  of  my  parish  will  purchase  a  copy 
of  Bible  Symbols  which  is  being  sold  by  Floyd  ReeVes. 
Floyd  Reeves  is  a  Protestant,  but  the  book  that  he  is 

selling  is  a  Catholic  book  passed  by  ."  Now,  I've 

forgotten,  but  there  was  some  official  way  that  they  had 
to  pass  them.  He  said,  "Now,  you  can  take  this  around. 
In  the  meantime,  before  you  can  get  around  in  this 
parish,  which  is  a  very  big  one,  I  will  announce  that  you 
are  coming  and  for  them  to  have  their  money  ready." 

I  said,  "You  don't  need  to  do  that.  I  take  their 
orders  and  then  later  I  deliver  the  books  in  person." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "can't  you  arrange  to  have  some  of 
the  books  with  you?" 

I  said,  "Well,  maybe  I  could.   I'll  try." 

So  I  went  to  the  hardware  store  and  said,  "Now, 
could  I  buy  some  heavy  wire  that  I  can  take  over  to  the 
blacksmith  shop  and  get  made  into  a  basket  to  fasten  to 
the  back  of  my  bicycle  that  will  hold  as  much  as  50 
pounds  of  books?"  Each  book  weighed  something  better 
than  a  pound. 

I  got  that  worked  out  there,  and  then  I  let  the 


people  know  that  they  could  do  either  of  two  things. 
They  could  either  place  an  order  that  would  be  delivered 
later,  or  they  could  get  the  book  immediately.  Almost 
everybody  wanted  the  book  right  away.  So  I  spent  my  time 
delivering  books  there. 

Afterwards,  I  went  over  to  Orange  City,  where  I 
gathered  together  a  group  of  six  people.  We  were  there 
on  the  4th  of  July,  and  we  had  run  out  of  money.  We  had 
been  taking  orders  mostly,  and  we  had  run  out  of  money. 
So  one  of  them  volunteered  to  be  the  blackface  behind  the 
curtain  and  dodge  baseballs.  People  would  pay  so  much  to 
get  to  throw  a  baseball  at  him.  He  agreed  to  do  that, 
and  some  of  us  tried  to  discourage  him.  But  he  wanted 
very  much  to  do  it,  and  so  he  did.  We  earned  well  up  to 
$200  that  day  by  that  show — that  fair  on  the  4th  of 
July . 

Well,  that's  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  went  through. 
Now,  my  last  year  I  have  forgotten  exactly.  Chautauqua 
was  only  a  week,  you  see,  and  I  managed  it  for  a  period 
of  a  number  of  weeks. 

I  next  recall  what  happened  at  the  end  of  my  senior 
year.  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  to  college.  I  had 
picked  out  the  institution  that  I  wanted  to  go  to 
which  was  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  I  wanted  to  go 
there  because  the  great  LaFollettes  were  the  Wisconsin 
people.  I  had  debated  against  Bob  LaFollette.  There 
were  two  men  at  Wisconsin,  one  in  education  and  the 
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other  in  sociology ,  that  I  admired  very  much.  The  one  in 
education  was  Dr.  Edward  C.  Elliott.  The  one  in 
sociology  was  the  famous  sociologist,  Dr.  Ross.  I  wanted 
to  study  with  those  two  men.  In  order  to  go  there  and  to 
get  the  money,  Huron  College  had  discovered  that  I  was  a 
pretty  good  salesman.  So  for  the  summer  of  1915  (I  grad- 
uated in  1915)  I  stayed  over  to  get  those  three  credits 
for  the  summer  session  to  add  a  year  to  my  present 
record,  I  agreed  to  spend  the  summer  looking  up  students 
for  Huron  College.  It  seemed  best  to  me  to  just  ride  on 
a  regular  bicyle  and  to  stop  at  some  home  or  some  motel 
or  something  of  that  kind  when  I  wasn't  riding. 

So  I  started  out  in  the  part  of  the  state  that  I 
knew  best,  which  was  right  at  home.  I  rode  west  through 
Miller  and  up  to  the  county  seat,  Highmore.  The  next 
county  seat  was  just  on  the  edge  of  the  Missouri  River 
hills.  In  that  country  were  some  great  ranches  down  near 
the  valley  of  the  river  which  never  had  been  dammed. 
There  was  one  very  outstanding  ranch  which  was  known  all 

over  the  country the  Sutton  Ranch.  They  grew  alfalfa. 

I  had  never  seen  alfalfa,  but  the  Sutton  Ranch  grew 
alfalfa  and  had  great  herds  of  cattle  that  they  shipped. 
So  I  went  down  to  the  Sutton  Ranch.  I  persuaded  the 
Suttons  to  go  to  Huron  to  college  instead  of  going  to 
Wesleyan  where  they  had  planned  to  go.  They  had  a 
neighbor  by  the  name  of  McArthur,  and  I  persauded  them  to 
go  where  their  friends  were  going,  which  was  to  Huron 
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College.  I  persuaded  quite  a  number  of  people  to  go  to 
Huron  who  had  really  planned  to  go  either  to  the  School 
of  Mines  in  Rapids  City  or  to  Aberdeen  Teachers  ' 
College  or  somewhere  else,  or  to  Yankton  College.  I  was 
highly  successful  in  persuading  students.  They  didn't 
pay  me  as  much,  as  I  remember,  but  they  paid  me  enough  so 
that  I  would  be  able  to  go  to  Wisconsin  the  next  summer. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  the  summer  of  .  .  . 
DR.  REEVES:     I  went  to  Wisconsin  the  summer  of  1916, 

but  I  only  was  there  for  one  summer. 
With  enough  promises  I  quit  work  when  the  summer  was  over 
and  took  a  trip  up  to  Rapid  Canyon  which  was  then 
undeveloped.  There  was  a  little,  narrow  track  road 
running  up  to  Mystic,  and  I  wanted  to  see  the  Black  Hills 
where  my  father  had  spent  his  time  in  Deadwood  and  so  on. 
Then,  my  year  after  I  graduated  I  was  offered  an 
assistant  professorship  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
with  only  a  bachelor's  degree.  They  knew  of  my  debating 
record  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  would  you  have  taught  there? 
DR.  REEVES:     They  wanted  me  to  start  in  the  Department 

of  Public  Speaking.  So  I  asked  the  advice 
of  President  Harry  Morehouse  Gage  at  Huron  College.  At 
the  same  time  I  was  offered  $90  a  month  for  nine  months 
to  be  principal  of  an  elementary  school,  a  sixth  grade 
school,  in  Huron.  I  had  those  two  offers.  I  thought  I 
should  go  to  Wisconsin.  (I  have  made  a  little  mistake  in 
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the  sequence  of  this.) 

I  had  the  offer  from  Wisconsin  first  for  the  job 
that  I  have  described,  an  assistant  professorship,  to 
start  in  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking.  He  had  no 
such  department.  They  called  it  the  Department  of  Speech. 

I  told  President  Gage  about  it—President  Gage  of 
Huron — and  I  said,  "I  think  I  had  better  accept  that." 

President  Gage  said,  "I  think  you  are  making  a  mis- 
take. Even  though  you  have  been  a  star  debater  here,  you 
lack  some  of  the  qualifications,  very  important 
qualifications,  that  a  Director  of  Speech  should  have. 
You  have  a  very  poor  voice.  It  doesn't  sound  well. 
There  is  harshness  to  your  voice,  and  a  professor  of 
speech  should  have  some  of  the  qualifications  of  an 
orator .  " 

Well,  Gage  knew  that  he  himself  had  those  qualifica- 
tions. He  had  a  marvelous  voice  and  was  a  great  orator. 
So  I  said,  "What  should  I  do?" 

He  said,  "I  think  you  ought  to  go  into  the  field  of 
educational  administration."  He  said,  "I  think  you  would 
make  a  great  administrator  of  a  school  and  I  think  that  I 
can  get  you  a  job." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  don't  know  what  administration 
is.  What  is  administration?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "administration  is  like  being  head 
of  the  school  system  or  the  school  and  having  other 
people  working  under  you.   An  administrator  must  be  a 
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leader  and  be  the  one  who  makes  decisions.  Sometimes  he 
is  under  a  board.  I  think  you  should  be  an  educational 
administrator."  "  And, "he  said, "there  are  two  elementary 
principalships  open.  We  have  two  elementary  schools  in 
Huron.  There  are  two  principalships  open.  One  in  the 
Lincoln  School  and  the  other  in  the  Jefferson  School.  I 
was  told  by  the  Board  of  Education  that  they  haven't 
found  anybody  yet  for  the  Jefferson  School.  I  would  be 
glad  to  recommend  you."  Well,  it  made  me  pretty  sad  to 
think  that  I  had  such  a  bad  voice.  Nobody  had  ever  told 
me  that  before. 

I  thought  so  much  of  Gage's  advice  that  I  decided 
to  be  an  administrator.   I  took  that  job. 

Then  I  found  out  that  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
there  was  a  Masters '  degree  that  could  be  earned  by 
attending  three  six-week  summer  schools  and  doing  half  of 
the  work  by  correspondence.  I  decided  that  I  would  do 
that.  My  first  summer  school  at  Wisconsin  for  six  weeks 
was  the  summer  of  1916. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Before  we  get  to  that  Dr.  Reeves,  let's 

get  a  few  more  things  about  your  education 
at  Huron.  Apparently,  you  went  there  with  a  very  good 
education,  although  unusual,  and  you  supported  yourself 
entirely  through  that  period.  What  were  your  most  impor- 
tant subjects?  What  did  you  learn  that  was  most 
valuable  ? 
DR.  REEVES:     The  most  important  subjects  that  I  took 
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were  because  of  the  teachers.  The  most 
important  subjects  were,  first  of  all,  philosophy.  That 
was  taught  by  President  Gage  who  during  my  first  year  was 
Dean  Gage.  He  wasn't  president  yet.  He  was  made 
president  my  second  year.  Dean  Gage  taught  philosophy. 
Dean  Gage's  own  degree  had  been  a  masters'  in  biology. 
His  philosophy  had  been  self-taught.  He  was  a  very  good 
teacher.  He  was  great  because  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  term  we  never  learned  whether  he  was  a 
Christain  or  not.  We  never  learned  what 
philosophy  he  believed.  We  read  several  books  in  philos- 
ophy. 

The  second  was  under  the  famous,  very  famous,  Dr. 
Nodestein.  He  was  a  red-bearded  old  man.  He  taught  a 
course  called  apologetics.  Dr.  Nodestein  believed  that 
in  China  and  in  some  other  places  like  that,  there  were 
still  devils  that  were  being  thrown  out  of  people.  He 
believed  that  devils  were  being  thrown  out  and  were  being 
put  into  the  pigs.  He  was  completely  an  old-time, 
orthodox  man  who  believed  that  every  word  in  the  Bible 
was  true,  exactly  as  written.  He  was  a  famous  student  of 
Greek.  He  knew  Greek  and  eight  or  ten  other  languages. 
He  was  the  uncle  of  the  very  famous  Dr.  Nodestein,  Jimmy 
Nodestein,  whom  I  knew  very  well.  He  later  became  the 
greatest  population  expert  in  America.  His  uncle  was 
this  Dr.  Nodestein. 

When  I  became  somewhat  of  a  population  expert,  I  was 
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very   close   to   this   nephew,   Jimmy   Nodestein,   in 
Washington  . 

Now,  Nodestein  was  good  because  he  made  me 
absolutely  sure  that  I  couldn't  believe  anything  that  he 
believed  in.  I  lived  in  his  home--in  a  room  in  his  home. 
He  was  a  wonderful  old  man,  but  he  made  me  into  what  I 
guess  you  would  call  a  great  liberal  in  religion  instead 
of  what  he  was.  I  went  just  the  opposite,  you  see.  I 
suppose  that's  why  Gage  insisted  that  I  take  the  course, 
because  he  wanted  me  to  work  my  own  way  through  it  for 
myself.  Now,  they  were  my  two  greatest  teachers.  One 
was  great  because  I  couldn't  believe  anything  he  said  and 
he  taught  me  one  way,  and  the  other  was  great  because  he 
taught  me  the  other  way. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  were  your  most  important  activities 

there?   Where   did   the   debating,   public 
speaking,  fit  in? 

DR.  REEVES:  It  was  the  most  important  of  all  my  activ- 
ities. But  I  didn't  let  them  know  that  I 
had  ever  played  football.  I  kept  it  a  dark  secret.  I 
couldn't  have  made  the  team  anyway.  I  was  too  small,  and 
I  couldn't  get  over  running  with  my  eyes  shut.  I 
couldn't  have  made  the  team,  although  I  was  certainly 
faster  than  anybody  they  had.  I  later  found  at  the  end 
of  every  season  they  had  a  scrub  team  that  played  against 
the  team  of  a  neighboring  town  of  Woolcy.  I  played 
quarterback  for  the  scrub  team  later.  But  I  did  go  in 
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for  track,  and  while  I  was  a  marvelous  track  man  in  high 
school,  I  never  succeeded  in  winning  anything  at  all 
except  that  I  came  in  third  in  the  two-mile  race  in  a 
state  track  meet.  After  my  freshman  year  I  did  nothing 
in  track.  My  only  outside  activity,  literally,  was  de- 
bating. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   When  did  you  start  your  debating?  What 

years  did  you  engage  in  that? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,  I  first  debated  when  I  started  in  a 

literacy  society  in  St.  Lawrence.  When 
the  man  that  I  later  helped  run  for  Congress  he  and  I 
together  started  a  literary  society,  in  that  literary 
society  we  had  held  debates,  and  I  found  out  that  I  could 
debate.  So  I  discovered  it,  you  see,  not  in  high  school 
or  college  but  in  this  private  literary  society.  At  the 
same  time  I  was  taking  seven  courses  at  Miller  High 
School . 

My  first  year  in  college  I  didn't  know  that  Everett 
Lee  Hunt  had  already  been  offered  a  contract  to  head  up 
a  new  department  of  public  speaking  the  following 
year.  I  didn't  know  that.  In  his  senior  year  and  my 
freshman  year,  I  beat  him  in  a  debate. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What   was   the   name   of   your   literary 

society? 
DR.  REEVES:     Do  you  mean  at  Huron? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   No,  before  you  went  to  Huron. 
DR.  REEVES:     I  guess  it  didn't  have  any  [name.].  The 
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town  only  had  300  people,  you  see.  There 
were  two  churches  there  in  competition  and  only  one 
church   would   let   us   speak   on   anything   that   wasn't 
religion,  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  you  primarily  do  reading,  or  did  you 

speak  on  certain  topics? 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh  well,  in  the  literary  society  we  had 

nothing  but  debates.  It  was  just  a  series 
of  debates. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Do  you  feel  that  this  helped  you  later  in 

life? 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh,  I  think  that  debating  gave  me  more 

education  than  all  of  the  things  that  I 
took  put  together.  There  wouldn't  be  any  question.  When 
I  was  at  Huron,  we  were  debating  on  the  most  fundamental 
issues  of  American  life.  Well,  probably  I  am  highly 
prejudiced,  but  debating,  to  me,  is  so  much  more 
important  than  oratory  because  there  you  must  provide 
what  you  think.  When  you  are  debating,  you  have  got  to 
be  ready  "like  that"  to  come  back.  Everybody  has  a  five- 
minute  rebuttal.  There  were  three  men  on  every  team,  and 
the  captains  of  the  two  teams  had  seven  minutes  for  final 
closing  rebuttal.  You  never  knew  what  you  had  to  rebut. 
You  never  knew  what  was  going  to  come  up.  You  had  to  be 
ready  for  a  spontaneous  five  minutes  or  a  spontaneous 
seven  minutes,  depending  on  what  happened. 

Now,  that's  why  to  me  all  my  life  I've  had  to  do 
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those  things.  I  have  never  done  any  more  than  I  have 
right  here  at  Michigan  State  in  that  respect.  I  had  to 
do  an  enormous  amount  of  this  for  TVA.  I  certainly  did 
more  speaking  for  the  TVA  than  any  member  of  the  Board  or 
any  other  group.  Some  speeches  were  published  and  some 
were  not. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  have  had  that  feeling  about  my  debating 

experience,   and   I  wondered   if  you  did 
also . 
DR.  REEVES:     Yes.  Have  you  had  a  lot  of  debating  exper 

ience? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes  sir.   In  college. 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,  yes,  I  would  put  it  as  equal  to  all 

of  the  rest  of  my  college  combined,  as  far 
as  values  that  I  got  out  of  it. 

You  asked  me  to  discuss  for  a  while  what  happened 
between  the  time  that  I  graduated  from  college  at  Huron 
and  the  TVA.  So  I'll  pass  over  as  rapidly  as  I  can  those 
things. 

I  went  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  because  I 
thought  two  men  were  there.  One  was  Edward  C.  Elliott, 
the  educator,  and  the  other,  Dr.  Ross,  a  sociologist. 
When  I  got  there  I  found  that  Elliott  was  no  longer 
there.  Elliott  had  gone  to  become  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Montana.  I'm  not  real  sure  of  his  title  in 
Montana  because  there  was  a  presidency  and  a 
chancellorship  in  several  different  organizations  that  he 
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held  throughout  the  years.  So  I'm  not  real  sure  whether 
it  was  that  one  institution  there  or  the  head  of  the 
whole  system.  I  think  he  was  head  of  the  whole  system. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  he  was  not  at  Wisconsin. 

But  the  head  of  the  Education  Department  was  a  man 
by  the  name  of  O'Shea.  He  had  a  peculiar  kind  of  a 
reputation.  He  was  considered  a  complete  faker  and  fraud 
by  most  of  the  people  that  I  dealt  with  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  outside  of  the  Department  of  Education.  He 
didn't  have  the  prestige  that  his  predecessor,  Edward 
Elliott  had  had  at  all. 

His  courses  were  supposed  to  be  very,  very  weak. 
The  classes  were  tremendous  sized  classes  as  I  remember. 
As  I  recall  it,  he  had  about  six  assistants,  graduate 
students  that  collected  papers  that  the  students  had 
written.  The  students  never  had  any  contact  with  O'Shea 
outside  of  those  lectures.  It  took  me  almost  no  time  at 
all  to  realize  that,  from  my  point  of  view,  that  course 
was  absolutely  worthless.   It  was  a  fraud. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  that  I  got  with  Ross 
seemed  very  brilliant  work.  I  was  tremendously 
interested  in  the  philosophy  of  the  great  Dr.  Ross.  His 
personality  will  go  down  in  history,  I  guess.  His 
celluloid  collar  winged  back  and  he  had  a  tall,  angular 
form,  was  absent-minded,  and  so  radical  that  if  it  had 
been  the  Joe  McCarthy  days  he  would  have  been  called  the 
leading  communist  in  America. 
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But  yet,  I  took  a  course  with  him  that  opened  up  a 
whole  new  field  for  me  which  led  me  ultimately  to  become 
something  of  a  leader  in  the  field  of  population  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Population  Association.  His  course 
was  on  the  Dynamics  of  Population.  I  took  that  six-weeks 
course  on  Dynamics  of  Population.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  he  told  me,  "Now,  you  are  in  the  wrong  place.  You 
should  go  to  the  University  of  Chicago  and  study  with  the 
greatest  of  all  the  men."  He  said,  "You  should  study 
with  W.  I.  Thomas  who  is  the  son-in-law  of  the  founder  of 
sociology,  Dr.  Ward.  You  should  go  to  the  University  of 
Chicago . " 

He  said,  "I'll  get  you  an  assistantship  there  if 
you  want . " 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  would  appreciate  that  to  no  end. 
If  you  think  that  I  should  be  at  Chicago  rather  than 
here,  if  you  can  get  me  an  assistantship  with  W.I. 
Thomas."  I  said,  "In  the  meantime,  are  there  some  things 
that  I  can  read  between  now  and  next  summer?" 

He  said,  "Yes,  there  is  a  famous  basic  book."  The 
name  has  slipped  my  mind,  but  anyway,  it  covered  the 
whole  range  of  sociology—school  and  society.  I  did 
this.  I  read  that  book  and  I  realized  that  Thomas  was 
the  greatest  mind  that  I  had  ever  hoped  to  come  in 
contact  with.  Ross  couldn't  get  me  a  cash  scholarship  of 
any  kind  but  he  could  get  Thomas  to  take  me  as  an 
assistant . 
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Thomas  was  then  heading  up  the  Council  or  Commission 
of  Ten  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  He  was  studying  vice  in 
the  City  of  Chicago,  and  he  was  head  of  that  commission. 
He  said  "You  students  will  have  to  find  a  way  to  finance 
yourselves  without  the  aid  of  a  fellowship." 

I  said,  "Well,  I  can  do  that."  So,  my  wife  and  I 
moved  to  Chicago,  and  my  first  summer  there  was  the 
summer  of  1917.  Before  the  summer  was  over,  one  week 
before  final  exams,  Dr.  Thomas  got  kicked  out  of  the 
University.  He  had  been  called  east  in  connection  with 
the  war.  On  the  way  back  he  met  an  attractive  young 
woman  who  had  just  seen  her  husband  off  to  war,  and  he 
persuaded  her  to  become  his  mistress.  He  set  up  the 
program  down  at  the  Morrison  Hotel  where  they  lived. 
Have  I  told  you  this? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   No,  sir. 

DR.  REEVES:     It  was  the  Morrison  Hotel  in  Chicago  where 

they  lived.  Dr.  Thomas  was  a  famous  man 
at  the  University  and  so  striking  in  his  appearance.  He 
had  a  completely  bald  head  and  he  couldn't  go  through  a 
lecture  without  having  to  step  outside  for  a  half  a  dozen 
smokes.  He  was  very  unorthodox.  That  was  before 
Hutchins  became  president.  Incidentally,  the  first  thing 
that  Hutchins  did  after  he  became  President,  right  off 
the  bat,  was  to  get  a  rule  passed  that  nobody  could  be 
put  out  of  the  university  on  any  grounds  if  they  had 
tenure.   They   couldn't   be   put   out   on   any   grounds 
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whatsoever.  That  tenure  would  hold.  Their  pay  could  be 
stopped  while  they  were  in  jail,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  but  they  would  have  the  job  anyway. 

Anyway,  I  got  acquainted  with  Thomas  and  I  read  his 
material.  I  realized  that  there  was  a  mind  of  a 
different  kind,  and  yet,  he  refused  to  give  any  grades  to 
anybody  in  his  course.  He  was  kicked  out  a  week  before 
the  end  of  the  course.  My  only  low  grade,  ever,  as  a 
student  at  Chicago,  was  his  grade.  Everybody  got  a  "C". 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  the  grades  given  by  the  university? 
DR.  REEVES:     The  university   just   stepped  and  got   a 

senate  action  that  the  grade  of  W.I. 
Thomas  for  that  particular  course  would  all  be  "C's". 
There  was  nothing  to  do. 

Now,  later,  much  later  there  was  an  action  that  the 
average  grade  a  student  had  earned  in  the  university  in 
all  the  other  courses  would  be  given  for  that  particular 
course.  I  think  I  had  a  grade  of  "B"  there  in  my  field 
of  greatest  interest,  history. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Under  whom  did  you  study  that  in  Chicago? 
DR.  REEVES:     Study  what? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   History. 

DR.  REEVES:     I  studied  the  history  of  education  under 

Edwards,  Newton  Edwards.  That's  the  only 
history  I  studied.  But  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
try  to  make  a  little  history.  The  book  that  I  like  best, 
you  probably  won't  care  for  at  all,  because  it's  such  a 
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simple  thing.  It's  the  last  little  volume  written  by  the 

Durants . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes. 

DR.  REEVES:     Which  is  their  life  view  on  history  after 

they  wrote  the  other  volumes.  I  have  read 
all  of  Toynbee  and  all  of  Durants  both  and  if  I  had  to 
choose  between  them  I  think  I  would  be  among  the  minority 
and  the  Durants. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  think  I  would  join  you  in  that,  in  my 

opinion,  it  includes  a  lot  more  factual 
material,  less  theory  and  is  much  more  interestingly 
told. 

DR.  REEVES:     You  mean  .  .  .? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Durant. 

TAPE  WAS  TURNED  OFF  AND  THEN  INTERVIEW  RESUMED. 
DR.  REEVES:     First  of  all,  I  will  say  something  about 

the  jobs  that  I  held  during  this  interval 
that  you  mentioned,  and  then,  following  that  ,  about  my 
study  at  various  universities  and  about  the  professor 
under  whom  I  studied.  Then  we  can  go  back,  after  that, 
with  any  point  that  you  want  to  enlarge  upon  with 
reference  to  that  background. 

The  first  of  that  is  jobs.  I  took  President  Gage's 
advice  and  became  principal  of  Jefferson  Elementary 
School,  teaching  one-half  of  the  sixth  grade.  Each  grade 
was  divided  into  A  and  B,  the  first  semester  work.  We 
had  twelve  teachers  in  this  school.  I  was  the  principal, 
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teaching  sixth  grade  A,  the  highest  part  of  the  sixth 
grade  in  that  school.  That  was  my  first  year,  nine 
months,  at  $90  a  month. 

My  second  year  in  Huron  was  1916-17,  and  I  remained 
as  principal  of  that  school,  but  in  addition,  I  took  on 
another  job  for  an  evening  school.  We  called  it  the 
Adult  Education  Program.  I  had  to  work  out  a  plan  for 
that  during  the  year  and  gave  it  during  the  night.  We 
met  every  night,  five  nights  a  week  during  the  year.  The 
majority  of  the  students  were  people  living  in  boxcars  on 
the  railroad.  That  was  a  railway  center,  Huron  was,  and 
there  were  railroads  going  out  in  two  or  three  different 
directions — four  or  five  different  directions.  The 
people  worked  on  the  railroad,  getting  ready  for  heavier 
trains  and  placing  larger  rails  and  so  on. 

That  was  the  major  job  there,  or  to  read  English. 
Some  of  them  were  on  various  levels  and  were  from  various 
countries.  So  I  gathered  together  from  our  high  school 
and  from  citizens  living  in  the  town  a  staff  of  which  I 
was  the  head  and  in  charge  of  the  school. 

Then  there  were  a  great  many  of  the  wives  of 
students  in  college  that  wanted  to  take  other  additional 
work,  like  my  own  wife,  for  example,  who  wanted  non- 
credit  work.  We  had  everything  in  that  school. 
Everything  from  the  beginning  of  graduate  school  down  to 
people  learning  to  read  and  speak. It  was  rather  complete. 
As  far  as  I  know,  it  was  the  first  school  for  adult 
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education  in  the  United  States  between  the  west  and  the 
east  coasts.  I  think  it  was.  If  there  was  any  other,  I 
don't  know  what  it  was. 

Now,  that  was  1916-17.  I  realized  by  that  time  that 
there  was  a  vacancy  for  a  superintendency  at  Gregory, 
South  Dakota.  I  went  down  to  Gregory  to  see  what  the 
situation  was.  I  found  out  that  there  were  some  bad  boys 
in  Gregory.  They  were  unsettled  because  the  war  was  on, 
World  War  I.  Gregory  was  a  mixed  town  between  a  German 
settlement  and  people  who  were  for  the  war.  The  former 
superintendent  had  been  coach  of  the  athletics.  He  was  a 
very  big  man,  tall  and  strong.  There  was  one  very  big 
boy  in  the  school  by  the  name  of  Culp.  He  was  the  older 
of  the  group  of  children.  He  held  what  they  claimed  at 
that  time  was  the  world's  record  for  the  shot  put.  He 
weighed  probably  200  pounds,  a  tremendous  athlete,  and  I 
found  him  to  be  a  very  nice  boy.  But  anyway,  he  and  the 
superintendent  didn't  agree  and  he  threw  the  superinten- 
dent down  the  stairs  from  the  upper  floor  and  broke  his 
leg.  It  was  a  pretty  serious  break.  It  couldn't  be 
healed,  and  anyway,  they  thought  he  couldn't  handle  it 
anymore.  So  they  fired  this  crippled  superintendent,  and 
the  vacancy  was  there. 

I  went  down  and  I  decided  that  I  would  try  a  new 
method.  I  would  get  the  big  boy  on  my  side  and  see  if  I 
could  run  it  by  student  participation  in  the  government 
of  the  school.  When  I  went  down  there,  after  they  had 
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agreed  to  hire  me,  this  Chairman  of  the  Board  was  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Porter.  He  called  a  Board  meeting  and 
said,  "We  think  that  you  had  better  resign  before  you 
start,  because  you  have  no  chance  of  running  this  school. 
They  will  throw  you  out  before  you  get  started." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  haven't  any  other  job,  and  you 
did  hire  me.  I'm  going  to  hold  you  to  the  contract." 
That  was  the  beginning.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
there  was  one  man  on  the  Board  who  was  a  medical  doctor. 

The  medical  doctor  said,  "I'll  guarantee  that  I'll 
stand  behind  you,  if  you  have  to  go  to  court  and  if  you 
want  to  take  this  job!"  I  took  the  job.  I  found  a  won- 
derful helper  already  on  the  staff,  and  that  was  the 
woman  that  I  told  you  about  who  married  my  father's 
younger  brother.  That  was  the  then  Mrs.  Simmons.  That 
was  the  first  teacher — the  16  year  old  girl--that  I  liked 
so  much  who  took  the  place  of  the  old  bearded  man  in  the 
elementary  school  in  Castalia.  Well,  here  she  was.  She 
was  married  to  a  man  who  was  a  war  hero  and  who  had 
already  been  decorated — a  man  eight  or  ten  years  younger 
than  she  was.  So  she  was  almost  a  sacred  person  in  that 
community  with  that  hero  husband,  and  she  was  there  on 
the  faculty.  She  was  Principal  of  the  high  school  and  I 
would  be  the  Superintendent  of  the  school.  She  said,  "We 
can  handle  it.  I  can  help  you.  I  will  help  organize 
these  people." 

Well,   it  was  a  huge  success.   I  had  to  do  the 
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coaching  of  the  football  team  myself.  In  getting  ready 
for  this  in  Chicago  in  the  summer,  I  had  registered  for 
coaching  under  the  famous  old  man,  Coach  [Alonzo]  Stagg. 
I  came  out  there  with  about  ten  special  plays.  Now,  I 
couldn't  get  in  the  line  to  show  these  fellows,  because 
every  one  of  these  boys  had  more  experience  in  football 
than  I  did.  I  was  smaller  than  any  of  them,  but  I  could 
tell  them  what  to  do. 

So  I  got  a  man  who  had  been  their  famous  sprinter 
the  year  before  and  was  a  graduate  alumnus  of  that  school 
and  was  living  in  the  town.  I  said,  "Will  you  come  out 
and  coach  with  me?"  I  will  decide  on  the  plays,  and  you 
will  get  in  and  show  them  how  to  do  it."  We  worked  it  out 
that  way.  It  was  very  successful.  It  was  successful 
enough  so  that  I  got  them  to  hire  a  man  who  became  one  of 
America's  most  famous  coaches  later;  a  man  I  knew  at 
Huron  who  was  in  high  school  athletics  when  I  was 
teaching  in  Huron,  Rube  Hoyt.  Rube  was  his  nickname. 
I've  forgotten  his  first  name.  The  national  radio 
programs,  "According  to  Hoyle"  that  have  been  on  the 
radio  for  the  last  decade,  he  is  the  guy  that  is  doing 
it.  He  later  became  the  coach  at  Vermillion  State  Uni- 
versity. Well,  I  got  him  out  there,  and  he  tied  the 
biggest  city  in  the  state  for  state  championship  in 
Gregory  the  second  year  I  was  there.  I  was  very  popular 
then!  They  increased  my  salary  from  $1400  to  $2600  for 
the  second  year.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  living  was  going 
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up  also.  But  things  were  running  fine. 

I  got  the  big  boy  elected  the  first  year  as  head  of 
the  Student  Association.  He  would  fight  for  me  on 
anything.  They  were  all  scared  of  him.  He  had  broken 
the  leg  of  the  other  man.  The  poor  guy  ended  up  in  jail, 
I'm  sorry  to  say,  for  the  rape  of  a  girl.  He  never  raped 
her,  either. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   The  student? 

DR.  REEVES:     Yes.  It  was  a  put-up  job.  He  wasn't  that 

kind  of  fellow.  But,  anyway,  that  did 
happen  to  him.  The  third  year  they  offered  me  a  contract 
of  $3,000,  which  was  a  pretty  big  raise  from  my  $1400.  I 
was  ready  to  accept  it  when  I  heard  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  at  the  big  town  of  Winner  at  the  end  of  the 
railroad  line. 

Winner  was  a  wild  town  then,  presumably,  and  twice 
the  size  of  Gregory,  and  the  only  other  town  outside  of 
Sioux  Falls  that  had  a  paved  street.  It  was  a  wild  town, 
a  bootleggers'  town.  The  Methodist  minister  was  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  and  he  came  down  and  learned  about  me  and 
learned  that  I  had  spoken  a  few  times  in  the  church.  He 
offered  me  a  contract  for  two  years,  $3,000  the  first 
year  and  $3,300  the  second. 

Well,  the  highest  salary  in  the  state  then  was 
$3,000  at  Sioux  Falls.  He  offered  me  that  the  first 
year,  and  $3,800  the  second  year  on  a  two-year  contract  . 
I  had  already  signed  a  contract  at  Gregory,  and  I  wanted 
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to  get  released  from  that.  I  didn't  want  to  ask,  but  I 
went  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  call  a  Board  meeting.  I  said,  "Now,  here  is  the 
situation.  I  have  agreed  to  come  here,  and  I  will  do  so. 
I  am  not  going  to  break  that  contract,  but  this  is  what 
they  offered  me  at  Winner.  Would  you  want  me  to  stay 
here?  Would  you  want  me  to  stay  here  and  turn  the  Winner 
contract  down?  If  so,  I'll  stay  on  a  one-year  contract. 
That's  all  you're  offering  me.  They  offered  me  two- 
years.  They  offered  me  that  higher  salary.  I'll  do 
whatever  you  say." 

They  said,  "If  you  can  find  us  a  replacement  that  is 
satisfactory,  we  want  you  to  go,  because  we  don't  think 
you  should  stay.  If  you  can  find  a  replacement  that  is 
satisfactory . " 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  only  know  one.  He  has  already 
served  in  the  war.  He  has  served  his  time  and  has  been 
discharged,  and  that's  my  brother.  He's  older  than  I  am, 
but  I  think  he's  smarter.  I  don't  think  he  would  run  the 
school  as  I  ran  it.  He's  just  tempermentally  different, 
but  he  is  available." 

"Well,"  they  said,  "have  him  come  down." 

He  went  down  there.  They  liked  him  very  much.  They 
thought,  my,  he's  a  lot  sounder  than  I  am.  He  isn't  so 
radical.  So  they  took  him.  Of  course,  he  was 
tremendously  successful  for  the  next  two  years  there.  He 
was  even  more  successful  than  I  was. 
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I  went  to  Winner,  and  at  Winner  I  brought  this  woman 
along  who  had  been  my  superintendent  in  Gregory.  I  made 
it  possible  and  got  her  appointed  as  high  school  princi- 
pal at  Winner.  They  told  me,  "We  will  do  this,  if  you 
will  come  to  Winner  (and  this  I  told  the  Board  at 
Gregory)  if  you  will  find  out  what  the  average  salary  is 
for  all  positions  at  all  levels  from  kindergarten  up,  you 
can  hire  any  teacher  you  want,  anyone  you  choose,  at 
exactly  double  that  salary." 

Well  nobody  ever  had  such  an  offer.  Nobody  ever  had 
it.  I  didn't  know  my  first  year  there  what  to  do  about 
athletics.  Winner  and  Gregory  were  terrific  opponents  in 
athletics.  The  year  before  I  had  handled  that  double 
coach  situation  at  Gregory  and  it  had  worked  all  right 
until  I  got  Rube  Hoyt ,  and  so  Gregory  was  just  head  and 
shoulders  above  Winner  with  Rube  Hoyt  there,  the  man  who 
later  went  to  Vermillion  and  became  the  "Great  Rube." 

I  hired  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  DeLacy  from  a  little 
school  in  Illinois.  I  hired  him  just  on  credentials.  I 
said  a  little  school,  but  he  had  been  successful  in  a 
much  bigger  school  than  Winner,  and  I  hired  him  at  a 
higher  salary.  But  I  found  that  he  couldn't  make 
decisions  at  the  time  they  should  have  been  made.  I  had 
to  do  a  lot  of  that. 

I  found  a  youngster  there  who  was  13  years  old  who 
had  one  brother  who  was  the  middle  weight  boxing  prize 
fighter  of  Nebraska  and  another  brother  who  was  the 
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middle-weight  champion  of  South  Dakota.  Those  brothers 
said  that  their  younger  brother,  thirteen-year-old  Frank 
would  be  a  better  boxer  than  either  of  them.  And  they 
didn't  want  him  to  play  football.  The  old  man  was  the 
chief  bootlegger  in  town;  he  was  an  honest  bootlegger. 
He  never  sold  bad  whiskey  ever.  He  called  me  over  and 
said  that  John  and  Jim,  the  two  older  brothers,  were 
there — the  prize  fighter  winner  of  Nebraska  and  the  other 
of  South  Dakota--he  had  them  both  there. 

He  said,  "Now,  Frank,  my  13  year-old  boy  would  like 
to  play  football,  but  Jim  and  John  say  that  they  won't 
let  him.  They  are  afraid  that  he  will  injure  himself  so 
that  he  won't  be  able  to  become  a  world  champion  boxer 
like  they  think  he  will.    What  should  I  do?" 

I  said,  "Well,  let  me  think  that  over  for  a  night." 
That  was  something  that  I  just  didn't  have  an  answer  to. 
I  never  had  that  problem.  I  thought  it  over  and  we  got 
together  the  next  night.  I  told  him  not  to  have  Frank 
there . 

He  said,  "What  would  you  do?" 

I  said,  "Well,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  neither 
Jim  nor  John  have  a  right  of  any  kind  whatsoever  to  say 
what  their  younger  brother,  Frank,  should  do,  and  I  don't 
think  that  you  should  either.  I  think  that  Frank  should 
make  that  decision  himself.  Now,  that'  my  decision.  I 
can  get  permission  for  him  to  play  football.  They 
allow  a  person  to  play  in  the  eighth  grade  and  play  five 
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years  in  high  school.  It  starts  in  the  eighth  grade. 
That's  a  special  ruling.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  notify 
the  State  Athletic  Commissioner  in  the  state  capitol 
there,  and  I  can  get  that  permission.  It's  guaranteed  by 
our  rules". 

The  old  man  said,  "Well,  that's  fine.  That's 
exactly  what  I'm  going  to  do."  Then  he  called  Frank  in. 
He  said,  "Frank,  we're  going  to  let  you  make  the 
decision . " 

Frank  said,  "I  want  to  play  football." 
Well,  that's  the  man  who  started  his  [professional] 
football  career  as  assistant  coach  at  Michigan  State. 
His  second  job  was  assistant  football  coach  at  Boston 
University.  He  was  Catholic.  I  should  say  that  he 
started  with  a  scholarship  at  Notre  Dame.  He  became  the 
most  outstanding  player  at  Notre  Dame  under  Coach  Rockne. 
Then  he  came  here.  Then  he  went  to  Boston.  Then  he 
became  head  coach  at  Boston.  Then  he,  Frank  Leahy,  went 
to  Notre  Dame  where  he  had  already  been  a  star  player 
there.  Then  he  made  the  greatest  record  ever  made  at 
Notre  Dame.  It  even  was  better  than  the  one  that  Rockne 
made.  It  was  the  greatest  record  ever  made  at  Notre  Dame 
as  a  coach,  then  he  got  nervous  tension  and  had  to  quit. 
He  went  west  and  is  now  an  outstanding  authority  and 
writer  in  the  field  of  football. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Now,   this  occurred   in  your   first   year 

there,  didn't  it? 
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DR.  REEVES:     I  picked  him  out  in  my  first  year  at 

Winner,  yes.  I  fired  my  coach  there  the 
first  year  because  he  couldn't  make  decisions,  and  I 
hired  a  man  by  the  name  of  Young,  who  had  made  quite  a 
record  for  himself  at  Yankton  College.  Well,  that  was  a 
very  good  choice,  because  he  made  Winner,  that  little 
high  school  with  fewer  than  a  hundred  students,  state 
champion  in  his  first  year,  beating  Sioux  Falls  in  the 
final  play-off.  Then  he  left  Winner  when  I  did  to  become 
head  coach  at  Yankton  College.  He  retired  at  Yankton 
from  the  Athletic  Directorship  about  two  years  ago  having 
served  the  whole  time.  I  saw  him  in  his  home  a  couple  of 
years  ago  in  Yankton. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   How  long  were  you  at  Winner,  Dr.  Reeves? 
DR.  REEVES:     Only  two  years.  I  fulfilled  my  contract 

two  years. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  you  think  of  remaining  afterward? 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh,  no,  I  made  my  decision  then  to  go  into 

the  field  of  higher  education.  You  see,  I 
had  had  nine  years.  Two  years  at  a  country  school,  one 
year  before  high  school  and  the  other  after.  I  had  those 
two  years.  I  had  had  two  years  of  principalship  in 
Huron,  three  years  in  Gregory,  and  two  years  in  Winner,  a 
total  of  nine  years  of  teaching.  I  decided  then  that  I 
was  going  to  make  a  change. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What   did   you   do   then,   after   leaving 

Winner? 
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DR.  REEVES:     In  the  meantime,  of  course,  you  realize  I 

had  been  taking  courses  at  Chicago. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   In  the  summer? 

DR.  REEVES:     Yes,  I  had  done  so  much  work  in  surveying 

both  government  and  education.  I  had  done 
enough  work  in  extra  time  so  that  I  was  offered  a 
position  as  professor  of  education  at  Transylvania  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  A.D.  Harmon  was  President  of 
Transylvania  College.  I  went  there.  A.  D.  Harmon  had 
graduated  from  a  little  college  in  Nebraska.  He  didn't 
know  a  thing  about  college  life  at  all.  He  thought 
there  ought  to  be  competition  with  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  And  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  either, 
although  during  the  year  before  I  had  surveyed  the 
University  of  Kentucky  and  the  government  of  Kentucky 
also . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Why  did  you  do  that? 

DR.  REEVES:     There  was  a  company  headed  by  Griffin 

Hagan  and  Associates,  that  had  a  $50,000 
contract  to  study  the  government  of  Kentucky  and  all  its 
aspects.  They  consulted  with  the  people  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  other  universities  with 
reference  to  quality  of  the  report  before  they  did 
anything  about  them.  They  had  consulted  with  Dr.  Judd 
and  with  Dr.  Merriam  at  Chicago.  Dr.  Judd  was  the 
Director  of  the  School  of  Education.  Dr.  Merriam  was 
head   of   the   Department   of   Political   Science.   They 
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discussed  it  with  them  and  they  said  that  the  study  on 
government  wasn't  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on. 
Judd  said  that  the  study  on  education  wasn't  worth  the 
paper  it  was  written  on.  I  suppose  they  got  a  little  fee 
for  that.   I  don't  know.   They  both  said  that. 

Griffin  Hagan  is  still  alive,  by  the  way.  He's  a 
very  famous  man.  Griffin  Hagan  said,  "We  haven't  got  any 
more  money  to  spend.  Is  there  anybody  that  you  could 
recommend  that  would  do  this  for  his  expenses,  for  the 
training  that  he  was  getting?" 

Judd  said,  "Well,  I  would  recommend  Reeves  for  that. 
He's  done  a  very  independent  study  for  his  doctoral 
degree,  and  I  would  recommend  him." 

Merriam  said,  "I  would  recommend  Reeves  for  the 
other,  because  his  study  is  also  in  political  science." 
So  those  two  men  each  recommended  me  independently. 
This  is  as  far  as  I  know.  If  they  consulted  with  each 
other,  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  Anyway,  I  went 
there  to  write  these  two  reports. 

Both  were  published  documents  without  any  name, 
except  the  footnote.  There  was  no  credit  for  me.  That's 
the  way  Girffin  Hagan  did  those  things,  and  still  does. 
But  I  got  the  value  of  the  study.  During  my  first 
quarter  at  Transylvania  I  did  that  on  the  side. 

I  went  to  Transylvania  the  first  quarter  as 
Professor  of  Education.  The  second  quarter  at 
Transylvania  I  was  made  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
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Sciences.  The  third  quarter  at  Transylvania  I  was  made 
Dean  of  Administration  of  the  combined  universities  which 
were  in  three  parts.  There  was  the  Graduate 
School  and  the  College  of  Bible  under  a  separate  board  on 
the  same  campus.  Across  the  street  was  a  junior  college 
for  young  women  which  started  with  the  elementary  school 
and  went  up.  It  was  under  a  separate  board  and  was  right 
across  the  street.  They  were  all  Disciples  of  Christ. 
They  were  three  separate  institutions.  I  surveyed  the 
whole  set-up.  I  surveyed  all  the  colleges  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  from  coast  to  coast  during  that  two- 
year  period  in  addition  to  my  teaching.  Most  of  my 
surveying  was  done  in  the  summer,  but  I  went  from  coast 
to  coast  visiting  all  of  them.  That  is  all  published  in 
my  book  on  college  administration. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   And  you  completed  that  before  finishing 

your  work  at  Chicago? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  completed  all   those  things  before   I 

took  my  degree  at  Chicago.  I  have  to  stop 
a  moment  here.  I  have  to  get  these  in  order.  I  went  to 
Chicago  nearly  part  or  all  of  every  summer  from  1917 
on.  But  during  the  year  I  worked  out  my  program  in  such  a 
way  that  with  my  graduate  students  that  I  already  had  at 
Transylvania  we  set  up  a  Graduate  School  of  which  I  was 
Director--a  one-year  graduate  school,  which  we  never 
should  have  done. 

I  had  four  outstanding  graduate  students.  One  woman 
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became   President  of  Drake   University  later.   Another, 

Maurice  Seay,  became  Head  of  the  Education  program  of  the 

Kellogg   Foundation   and   Head   of   the   Department   of 

Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Director  of 

Graduate  work  at  Michigan  State  University.  He  is  now  at 

Western  Michigan  as  a  professor  of  higher  education.  The 

fourth  one  I  took  to  the  TVA. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Who  was  the  one  who  went  to  TVA? 

DR.  REEVES:     Mary  Agnes  Gordon.  I  took  her  to  TVA.  I 

had  taught  her  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  I  taught  a  class  there  with  four  students  in 
it  in  advanced  statistics.  One  of  those  students  did  the 
two  years'  work  in  one  semester.  That  was  Maurice  Seay. 
Mary  Agnes  Gordon  did  it  all  in  three  weeks.  She  was  the 
one  I  took  to  TVA,  and  then  she  went  from  TVA  directly  to 
the  professorship  at  Columbia  University.  That  is  where 
I  heard  of  her  last.  One  girl  is  registrar  of  Western 
State  Kentucky  College. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Bowling  Green? 
DR.  REEVES:     The  one  at  Bowling  Green.  It  took  her  a 

full  year  to  do  the  two-years'  work. It  was 
from  three  weeks  up  to  a  year,  was  what  it  took  those 
four  people  to  do  that.  Now,  that's  individual  teaching, 
you  see. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was   all  before  you  completed  the 

degree  requirements? 
DR.  REEVES:     My  degree? 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes  sir. 

DR.  REEVES:     Oh  yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   What   year   was   that   when   you   were   at 

Transylvania? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  went  to  Transylvania  in  the  fall  of  '23 

and  '23-24  and  '24-'25  I  was  at 
Transylvania.  But  in  the  summer  of  1925  I  resigned  from 
Transylvania.  I  resigned  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  three  institutions  be  combined  under  a  single  board 
with  a  single  head  of  the  institution.  And  with  my 
survey  report,  which  I  still  have,  I  put  in  a  page.  The 
first  page  said,  "I  am  resigning  that  this  reorganization 
will  take  place.  Under  no  conditions  will  I  reconsider." 

Some  board  member  told  Dean  Taylor  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  that  I  had  no  job.  Dean  Taylor  came  over  and 
said,  "We  would  like  to  make  you  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  And  we  will  make  you  a  professor 
of  administration  later  if  you  will  come.  We  don't  have 
anybody  in  that  job,  and  we  need  a  professor  of 
administration."   So  I  went. 

I  had  already  arranged  to  beach  the  summer  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  since  we  didn't  have  summer 
school  at  Transylvania.  Then  I  went  to  Kentucky  and  had 
four  years  there  on  the  faculty.  I  started  as  a 
professor  of  administration  and  Head  of  what  they  called 
the  Department  of  Administration,  which  had  one  or  two 
other  people  in  it.  Then  the  second  year  I  organized  a 
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Bureau  of  School  Service  there,  got  it  going,  and  then  I 
went  to  Indiana  and  there  I  met  President  McVay,  one  of 
the  members  of  my  survey  staff.  Dr.  Judd  was  a  member. 
Professor  Woods  was  the  third  member.  A  man  from  Keith, 
Pennsylvania  was  the  fourth  member.  We  made  that  survey 
of  those  four  institutions  and  made  recommendations. 

Then  I  came  back  to  Kentucky,  and  in  1926,  the 
summer  of  1926,  they  asked  me  to  organize  a  program  of 
university  administration  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
So  the  summer  of  1926,  '27,  and  '28,  those  three  summers, 
and  1929  when  I  came  here  full-time,  in  those  three 
summers  I  organized  two  courses  in  higher  education.  One 
was  education  finance  and  the  other  was  education 
administration.   I  taught  those  courses  in  the  summer. 

They  let  me  bring  in  some  outstanding  educators  from 
over  the  country.  The  summer  of  1929  was  when  they 
really  gave  me  the  money,  and  so  I  brought  the  presidents 
of  about  five  universities,  including  the  very  great  Dr. 
Sugalow  from  Washington  and  President  McVay  and  President 
Elliott  and  so  on,  and  President  Coffman  of  Minnesota.  I 
brought  them  all  in  there. 

Then  I  accepted  a  position  in  Ohio  in  higher 
education.  Turned  down  the  vice-presidency  of  University 
of  Kentucky.  I  accepted  a  position  at  Chicago  after 
Ohio.  I  was  to  meet  at  a  conference  held  in  Cleveland  of 
the  Association  of  School  Superintendents. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Now,  this  was  .  .  .? 
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DR.  REEVES:     In  '29.  The  conference  that  I  am  talking 

about  was  in  February  1929.  I  taught 
them,  you  see,  several  summers  at  Chicago  already—three 
summers.  Then,  I  built  up  the  program  at  Kentucky  and 
was  offered  the  vice  presidency  there.  Turned  that  down. 

Was  offered  a  position  of  higher  education  at  Ohio 
State  at  a  salary  several  thousand  dollars  higher  than 
the  president  of  the  university  was  getting.  The 
president  had  a  crazy  idea  that  nobody  should  get  more 
than  $10,000  including  the  President.  This  was  outside 
earnings  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  as  well 
as  from  the  University. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was  the  year  that  you  left  Kentucky? 
DR.  REEVES:     That   was   the   year   that   I   left.   In 

February  I  was  to  meet  Dean  Arp  at  Ohio 
State  and  tell  him  whether  I  would  accept  or  not.  I  was 
going  to  tell  him  yes.  I  was  rushing  through  the  lobby 
of  the  hotel  in  Cleveland  looking  for  the  elevator, 
because  I  was  late  for  an  appointment  with  Dean  Arp.  I 
ran  head  on  into  a  man  who  said,  "Why  don't  you  look 
where  you're  going?   Why,  Reeves!"   And  it  was  Dr.  Judd. 

I  said,  "I'm  rushing  to  meet  Dean  Arp.  I  promised 
to  give  him  an  answer,  and  I'm  going  to  accept  a  position 
that  he  has  offered  me  at  Ohio  State.  I  have  turned  down 
the  vice-presidency  at  Kentucky." 

He  said,  "Well,  I  wasn't  supposed  to  tell  you  this 
now,  but  in  this  situation  I  must." 
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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.  THE  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY."  THE  PLACE  IS  EAST  LANSING,  MICHIGAN.  THE 
DATE  IS  MARCH  5,  1970.  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  DR.  FLOYD  F.  REEVES. 
THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE. 
TRANSCRIBED  BY  ANN  DANIELS.   INTERVIEW  III. 

DR.  REEVES:     There  is  one  thing  that  I  may  not  have   made   clear 

that  I  think  I  should,  before  we  go  on.    I   didn't 
tell  you  about  my  doctors'  dissertation  did  I? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   No,  sir. 

DR.  REEVES:     It   was  about  the  "Political  Unit  of  School  Finance 

and  Economics  in  the  state  of  Illinois:  School 
Finance,  Education  and  Economics."  I  had  my  choice  of  taking  my 
degree  at  Chicago  in  education,  in  economics  or  in  political 
science.  There  were  no  specific  requirements  at  that  time  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  units  that  you  had  to  study  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  My  dissertation  was  accepted  by  the  heads  of  all  three 
departments.  I  was  given  a  choice,  and  I  finally  took  my  degree 
in  education  because  of  my  surveys  and  because  of  my  study  of 
government  in  Kentucky.  It  brought  me  again  to  the  attention  of 
the  governmental  people,  finally,  at  Chicago  when  Charles  Merriam 
resigned  as  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  a 
former  candidate  for  mayor  of  Chicago  and  my  mentor  in  political 
science,  retired.  President  Hutchins  wouldn't  make  Leonard  White 
the   chairman  because  he   didn't  like  him.    As  spokesman  for   the 


university  senate,  Leonard  White  had  opposed  everything  that 
Hutchins  wanted.  He  was  well  liked,  so  he  made  a  committee  of  the 
full  professors  of  the  department  to  operate  the  department. 
There  were  only  three  of  us  that  were  full  professors  in  political 
science,  and  we  made  Leonard  White  our  Chairman.  We  said,  "Now, 
Leonard  White,  you  run  this,  and  you  call  on  us  only  for  advice 
when  you  want  it,  and  vie  will  help  you  with  the  dissertations."  I 
had  many  dissertations  turned  out  in  political  science. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  economics.  I  finally  had  in  the 
field  of  economics  a  lot  of  students  from  the  field  of  hospital 
administration.  My  course  began  (a  required  course)  in  the  field 
of  hospital  administration,  which  was  in  the  department  of  econom- 
ics, in  the  school  of  business  administration.  So  I  was 
entrenched,  you  might  say,  in  the  commanding  role  or  co-commanding 
role,  in  two  departments. 

Now,  to  go  back  to  1929.  In  February  of  1929,  When  I  had  a 
doctors'  degree  and  had  accepted  a  position  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, I  ran  into  Dr.  Judd  and  he  said,  "What  are  you  doing?"  I 
told  him  I  was  going  to  tell  Dean  Arp  that  I  would  take  the  posi- 
tion at  Ohio  State  University.  He  said,  "We  didn't  intend  to  let 
you  know,  but  we  have  $50,000  appropriation  from  the  General  Ed- 
cation  Board  to  make  a  survey  of  the  University  of  Chicago  itself, 
and  we  have  already  agreed  that  you  were  to  be  appointed,  if  you 
would  accept,  as  Director  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Survey. 
But  we  wanted  to  wait  a  year,  because  we  only  have  an  acting 
President  now,  and  we  thought  we  had  better  wait  until  we  had  a 
President.   The  Dean  of  the  Law  School  is  now  acting  President." 


Judd  said,  "Now,  it's  early  in  the  morning,  but  if  you  are 
willing  I  would  like  to  call  the  Acting  President  and  tell  him 
that  you  are  about  to  accept  another  position.  I  can  clear  it 
with  Dean  Arp  so  that  they  will  release  you.  I  know  that.  If  you 
are  willing  I  would  like  to  call  him  and  tell  him  that  you  are 
about  to  accept  another  position  at  Ohio  State  University  and  that 
you  have  turned  down  the  vice  presidency  of  Kentucky  and  that  you 
are  on  your  way  to  report  to  Dean  Arp  about  that,  and  would  he  be 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  to  move  the  survey  up  a  year  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  If  he's  willing,  I  will  see  if  I  can 
clear  this  with  Dean  Arp." 

He  got  Vice  President  Woodward  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  to 
tell  him  this.  Woodward  said,  "I  am  a  little  sleepy  now,"  Judd 
reported  to  me,  "but  I  am  sure  that  any  recommendation  that  the 
great  Charles  Judd  would  make  (that  was  a  little  sarcastic)  could 
not  possibly  be  turned  down  at  this  university.  So  we  will  move 
it  up  if  you  can  get  Reeves  here.   We  will  move  it  up  a  year." 

Then  Judd  told  me  that  he  told  Dean  Arp  the  situation.  He 
said,  "Now,  what  do  you  want  to  do?"  Dean  Arp  said,  "Put  Reeves 
on  the  line."  So  he  put  me  on  the  line,  and  Arp  said,  "Any  chance 
a  man  has  to  work  in  education  with  Charles  Judd  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  he  should  never  turn  [itl  down.  That's  the  greatest 
opportunity  in  America  today  in  the  field  of  education.  I'll  be 
glad  to  release  you." 

The  thing  that  I  didn't  know  was  that  Arp  had  gone  $3,000 
above  the  salary  of  the  President  and  Arp  had  been  told  after  he 
made  me  that  offer  that  the  extra  money  would  have  to  be  taken  out 


of  his  own  salary,  and  he  was  going  to  do  it  in  order  to  keep  his 
word.  Arp,  of  course,  was  just  relieved  no  end,  but  he  was  not 
going  to  let  me  know  that.  You  see,  I  have  met  very  great  men, 
and  that's  a  sample--a  man  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  money  to 
keep  his  word.  Well,  that  was  Arp.  The  job,  of  course,  was  much 
bigger  there,  but  I  wanted  to  be  in  Chicago  because  that  was  where 
I  had  my  degree  from. 

From  then  on,  I  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Chicago  to 
direct  the  survey.  I  had  volume  one  written  when  Hutchins  became 
President.  I  had  started  the  survey  and  the  second  volume  had 
been  written  by  Reeves,  Works,  Kelley  and  Russell,  as  I  remember 
it  now.  But  we  had  to  rewrite  it,  the  whole  volume  before  I 
presented  it  to  the  University  of  Chicago  Board  of  Trustees  which 
they  adopted  on  Hutchins'  recommendation  before  we  could  get  it  to 
the  press.  So  that  volume  carries  the  old  organization  and  the 
new  organization  and  actions  that  were  already  adopted  by  the 
Board . 

We  set  up  four  divisions  that  were  at  the  college  under  the 
new  organization.  There  had  only  been  two  before,  one  science, 
and  one  everything  else.  We  set  up  four  divisions  and  I 
was  made  chairman  of  the  group  to  handle  the  social  sciences  in  a 
temporary  administrative  way  until  we  got  things  straightened  out. 
The  first  man  that  I  brought  there  was  Beardsey  Rummel,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Hutchins  '  .  The  great  Beardsey  Rummel  wrote  and  got 
through  within  one  year  the  pre-payment  of  the  income  tax — United 
States  income  tax.  It  was  Beardsey  Rummel  who,  you  might  say, 
became  the  father  of  the  Bootstrap  operation  in  Puerto   Rico.    He 


was  the  man  who  was  the  great  social  scientist  in  America,  and  so 
recognized.  Well,  he  was  on  my  committee.  He  insisted  on  being 
on  my  committee,  but  not  chairman  of  it.  And  I  had  a  hell  of  a 
time  with  Beardsey  Rummel  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  with  Rummel  a  member  of  the  committee. 
That  was  the  way  that  I  had  to  work  for  the  first  two  years  in 
that  set-up. 

I  had  been  on  a  committee  at  Kentucky  before  I  left  there,  a 
committee  of  four  to  try  to  find  a  new  Dean  for  the  Law  School. 
That  was  when  I  was  assistant  to  President  McVay.  I  had 
recommended  a  young  guy  from  Yale  by  the  name  of  Robert  Hutchins. 
Robert  Hutchins'  father  was  the  President  of  Berea  College.  I  had 
been  an  advisor  to  Berea  College  for  about  three  or  four  years. 
Consultant  to  the  President  was  my  title  at  Berea.  I  had  known 
him  [Hutchins]  and  he  had  a  solid  record.  I  recommended  him  for 
the  deanship  at  Kentucky.  There  were  only  four  members  on  that 
faculty  in  the  law  shcool. 

They  turned  Hutchins  down  because  he  was  too  young. 
They  made  him  Dean  at  Yale  in  two  or  three  months.  After  Kentucky 
turned  him  down,  Yale  made  him  Dean.  There  are  several  of  these 
smaller  institutions  that  are  afraid  of  getting  out  of  the 
routine  a  little  bit,  and  the  ability  to  make  big  gambles  on  the 
part  of  institutions  with  national  and  international  reputations 
is  one  thing  that  has  impressed  me  all  of  my  life. 

Now,  this  takes  us  up  until  1932.  I  had  101  staff  members 
working  on  that  survey.  Most  of  them  had  been  released  from 
everything   else.   It  was  a  self-survey  on  the  University  in  every 


sense  of  the  word.  I  came  out  as  co-author  of  ten  of  the  twelve 
volumes,  which  I  helped  to  write,  and  had  a  lot  of  help  on  the 
other  two.  Rainey,  the  librarian,  wouldn't  accept  anybody.  He 
knew  everything  there  was  to  know  about  the  library 
and  nobody  else  knew  anything,  and  so  I  weakly  permitted  him  to 
write  his  own,  which  was  a  most  unfortunate  decision,  because  it 
lost  me  the  friendship  of  Jerrod  Wertz.  Jerrod  Wertz  had  made 
library  surveys  over  the  country,  although  he  is  not  a  librarian. 
And  when  I  let  Rainey  do  that,  and  Rainey  hated  Wertz  and  Wertz 
hated  Rainey,  Wertz  resigned  from  my  survey  staff  at  the  end  of 
that  one  volume. 

The  other  mistake  that  I  made,  but  it  didn't  turn  out  to  be  a 
mistake  after  all,  was  that  I  knew  that  I  never  would  know  enough 
about  archaeology  to  do  anything.  And  the  great  archaeologist  in 
America  was  Dr.  Briston  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  So  I  dele- 
gated to  him  the  writing  of  a  book  that  he  never  would  have 
written  otherwise--a  book  on  archaeology  for  the  non-archaeologist 
to  read.  I  am  not  co-author  on  that  book,  but  that  book  had  a 
sale  and  a  reprint,  oh,  thousands  of  them  over  the  world  many, 
many  times.  It's  a  classic  book  written  by  the  archaeologist  for 
the  non-archaeologist.  Now,  that  explains  those  particular 
books . 

When  I  came  to  Chicago  the  understanding  that  I  had  with  Dr. 
Judd  was  that  I  was  not  to  lose  in  salary  by  coming  there,  and  all 
they  could  pay  was  $6,500.  He  said,  "Everybody  is  expected  here 
and  allowed  to  make  at  least  as  much  outside  as  they  get  on 
salary.    They  are  allowed   outside   work  to  whatever  extent   they 


can  and  want  to.  Some  of  them  in  certain  fields  make  a  great 
deal."  He  said,  "If  you  want  to  arrange  with  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Education  that  you've  agreed  to  survey  all  of  the  Methodist 
colleges  and  secondary  schools  in  America,  I  will  guarantee  you 
that  privilege  and  will  arrange  a  teaching  program  so  that  you  can 
do  that.  We'll  have  that  in  the  understanding.  That  will  be  an 
oral  understanding." 

I  said,  "That  will  be  fine,  because  I  do  want  to  continue 
that  Methodist  survey."  So,  I  set  up  a  staff  at  7^0  Rush  Street, 
North  Chicago,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Methodist  National  Board 
of  Education.  This  was  Northern  Methodists.  There  is  a  Southern 
Methodist  one  at  Nashville. 

DR.  REEVES:     I  set  that  up  and  put  John  Dale  Russell   in   active 

charge  of  it.  He  was  then  one  of  my  students  in 
higher  education.  In  the  meantime,  in  1927,  we  surveyed  the 
institutions  of  Indiana,  and  I  told  you  a  little  bit  about  that. 
That  was  where  I  first  met  John  Dale  Russell  and  used  him  on  that 
survey  and  then  appointed  him  to  Kentucky  and  then  brought  him 
with  me  to  Chicago. 

Then  I  got  a  promise  from  Judd  that  as  soon  as  Russell  got 
his  doctors'  degree,  which  he  was  going  to  work  on  with  me  by 
taking  it  in  Indiana,  he  would  be  appointed  as  associate  professor 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  I  had  that  understanding  with  Judd. 
So,  I  moved  right  up  from  Kentucky  with  Russell  and  came  to 
Chicago  and  ran  the  two  surveys.   Now,  that  takes  me  up  to  1933- 

Now,  I'm  going  into  the  TVA  end  of  it.  Charles  Merriam 
called  me  up  and  said,  "There  is  quite  a  possibility   that   Norris 


is   going   to   get   that   bill  of   his   passed  on   setting   up  the 

Tennessee   Valley  Authority.   It  hasn't  passed  yet,  but  there  is  a 

possibility  that  it  will  be." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Who  made  that  call  to  you? 

DR.  REEVES:     The  first  call? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes. 

DR.  REEVES:     Charles  E.  Merriam. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  was  he  doing  then? 

DR.  REEVES:     He  was  the  head  of  the  political  science  department 

of  the  University  of  Chicago  with  a  great 
reputation  as  a  man  from  the  Republican  party  that  was  crossing 
over  to  the  New  Deal.  He  kept  on  being  a  Republican,  but  he  was  a 
Roosevelt  Republican.  He  made  the  first  call  and  said,  "You  will 
be  getting  a  call."  I  don't  know  what  happened  next. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  about  when  he  called  you? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   it  was  before  the  final  approval  of  the  Act. 

Now,  when  was  that? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   May. 
DR.  REEVES:     No,   it   must   have   been   before   that.    When  did 

Roosevelt  sign  the  Act? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Let's  see.   He  took  office  in  that  year   in   March. 

The   TVA  Act  was  in  his  100  days.   I  rather  believe 
that  it  is  dated  May  17,  1933. 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   if  it  is,   I  was  at   work  long  before   that. 

They  felt  sure  it  would  pass,  and  I  held  my 
conferences.  Now,  there  is  one  name  that  I  can't  remember,  and  I 
hope   you  can  give  it   to  me.   Very  quickly   Arthur  Morgan  got   in 


touch  with  me.  Just  why  Merriam  called  I  don't  know.  It  must 
have  been  Roosevelt.   But  anyway,  Arthur  Morgan  called  me. 

I  just  have  to  backtrack  here.  Years  before  that  when  I  was 
in  the  Southern  Association  I  had  surveyed  18  or  19  colleges  for 
the  North-Central  Association.  I  had  made  my  study  and  I  had 
rated  those  colleges  according  to  my  judgment.  Two  came  out 
higher  than  any  others,  and  they  were  both  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
I  think  there  were  nineteen  in  all,  and  these  top  two  were  both  in 
the  state  of  Ohio.  One  was  Antioch  and  the  other  was  Oberlin. 
Oberlin   had  just  been  given   a  forty  million  [dollar]   endowment. 

A  close  friend  of  mine  from  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  had  accepted  the  presidency  of  Oberlin  with  its  forty 
million  dollars,  which  back  then  was  about  like  400  million 
dollars  now  in  terms  of  relativity. 

I  compared  them--the  two  best  schools--Antioch ,  which 
violated  every  single  standard  of  the  North-Central.  I  paired 
them  off  as  one  and  two  and  the  others.  You  see  there  I  was  tied 
in  with  Morgan.  I  got  accreditation  for  Antioch  College  and  the 
abolition  of  all  the  standards  of  the  North-Central.  We  just 
wiped  them  all  out  entirely  and  set  up  what  we  called  a  criterion 
of  excellence  in  which  human  judgment,  after  visiting  the 
institution,  the  judgment  of  the  people — the  students  and  the 
faculty  and  the  board--was  to  have  greater  weight  than  any 
standard  of  money  or  anything  else.  That  was  the  thing  that  I  got. 
So  I  was  very  close  to  Antioch. 

I  suspect  that  Morgan  recommended  me,  that  he  decided  that  he 
wanted   me.   Merriam,  I   do  know,  made   the  arrangement  for   me  to 
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meet  with  four  men,  two  of  whom  were  to  represent  the  public 
government  interests,  and  the  other  two  men  to  represent  the 
agricultural  interests.  I  had  a  hard  time  making  a  decision.  I 
decided  H.  A.  Morgan  was  the  one  that  I  would  recommend,  rather 
than  the  Dean,  Thomas  Cooper,  from  University  of  Kentucky.  I 
decided  that  primarily,  I  think,  because  of  his  great  standing  in 
the  state  of  Tennessee  and  in  the  whole  South  as  an  agri- 
cultural scientist  and  part  because  he  was  Canadian  trained. 
Merriam  made  the  arrangement  for  me  to  see  Lilienthal. 
Lilienthal  had  already  been  approached,  and  Lilienthal  thought 
that  it  was  for  him  to  decide  whether  I  would  be  a  satisfactory 
man  as  Director  of  Personnel  if  Lilienthal  would  be  appointed  and 
be  asked  very  suddenly  to  recommend  one.  He  would 
have  to  start  right  off  the  bat.  He  couldn't  wait  a  week  to  start 
selecting  personnel.  Now,  Lilienthal  thought  for  three  years  that 
conference  was  for  him  to  select  me,  not  for  him  to  be  selected. 
I  think  that  he  knew  that  Arthur  Morgan  wanted  to  appoint  me.  I 
hadn't  the  slightest  idea  in  the  world  that  I  would  be  offered  any 
position,  until  we  met  the  18th  day  of  May  in  the  Willard  Hotel  in 
Washington . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Now,  where  had  you  met  David  Lilienthal? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  only  met  him  when  Merriam  arranged  for  me  to  meet 

him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   In  Chicago? 

DR.  REEVES:     In  Chicago,  on  the  university  campus. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   About  when  did  that  meeting  take  place? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  can't  tell  you.   It  could  have  been  any  time  from 
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the   time  that  Norris  introduced  the  bill.   I  don't 
know.   When  was  that? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   It   was  introduced,  I   believe,  in  April.    I  don't 

know  the  date. 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh,  it  must  have  been  before  that  surely. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,   the  President  was  inaugurated   in  March.   It 

may  have  been  in  March. 
DR.  REEVES:     It   seems  like  there  must  have  been  that  much  time. 

Now,   who   was   the   man   out   in   California?    Is 
Scattergood  the  right  name?   The  man  who  might  have  been  appointed 
instead   of  Lilienthal?   Morgan  had  two  men  on  his  list.   Have  you 
ever  heard  the  name  Scattergood? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I   have   heard   it,   but   I'm   not   sure   what   his 

intention  was. 
DR.   REEVES:     Well,  I   was  to  help   make  a  decision   between  the 

two.   I  didn't  ever  bother  to  see  Scattergood. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   When    did   you   make   up   your   mind   about   David 

Lilienthal? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   I  made  it  up  almost  immediately,  and  I  had  a 

terrific  fight  with  Morgan  on  it.   I  made  it  almost 
immediately.   I  was  so  impressed  with  Dave  Lilienthal. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  qualities  impressed  you  about  him? 
DR.  REEVES:     The  brilliance  of  his  questioning  about  me   and   my 

background  and  his  answers  to  my  questions.  Each 
of  us  thought  we  were  interviewing  the  other.  Neither  one  of  us 
knew.   It  came  out  three  months  later. 

Now,  I  think  that  this,  as  long  as  Lilienthal  or  A.  E.  Morgan 
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remain  alive,  had  better  be  kept  confidential.  Morgan  has 
forgotten  this,  I  happen  to  know  that,  but  I  have  not  forgotten 
what  he  said.  He  was  terrifically  opposed  to  Jews.  And  he 
thought  that  Lilienthal  was  one  of  the  worst  of  the  Jews.  And  in 
part  I  don't  know  whether  he  knew  that  Lilienthal  was  Presbyterian 
or  not.  Morgan  was  very  much  against  Jews  and  he  was  very  much 
against  Negroes.  And  he  was  very  strong  for  these  little 
communities.  This  all  pretty  much  goes  back  to  Morgan's  wife  and 
her  influence  on  him,  on  A.  E.  Morgan. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Lucy  Morgan? 
DR.  REEVES:     Yes,  a  Quaker.  You  see,  he  never  became   a   Quaker, 

but  she  was  a  Quaker  and  he  believed  in  Quakers.   I 
don't  know  if  they  had  any  rules  of  any  kind.   I  don't   know   what 
it  was.   But  anyway,  her  influence  over  him  was  very  great. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  believed  that  he  attended  the  Unitarian  Church. 
DR.  REEVES:     I   would  say  that   he  was  either   a  Unitarian  or   a 

Universalist ,  one  or  the  other  and  I'm  not  sure 
which.  I  know  that  those  were  his  beliefs  anyway,  and  the  Quakers 
are  very  close  to  them,  as  you  know,  or  I  suppose  you  know. 
Quakers  are  very  close  to  the  Unitarian  and  the  Universalist,  be- 
cause I  got  tied  into  all  of  that  in  recent  years  through 
marriages  in  my  own  family.  But  Morgan's  great  weakness  was  in 
selecting  too  many  people  including  myself  on  the  basis  of 
personal  evaluation  and  friendship,  and  confidence  on  a  personal 
basis.  That  led  him  to  want  oddities.  I  suspect  that  I  am  one  of 
these  oddities  —  I  assume  that  I  must  have  been — to  select  oddities 
for  important  positions. 
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So,  he  took  Richards  who  had  come  out  of  the  penitentiary. 
He  took  Richards  and  made  him  head  of  Forestry.  He  took  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Campbell,  who  was  the  only  one  that  turned  out  to  be  a 
real  scoundrel,  as  far  as  I  know.  This  was  not  Ed  Campbell--there 
were  several  Campbells — and  some  of  them  were  wonderful  people. 
But  this  was  the  Campbell  that  Morgan  appointed  as  a  personal 
assistant  of  some  kind.  I  don't  remember  what  his  title  was.  He 
appointed  him  only  because  he  was  a  Quaker.  No  other  reason  that 
is  under  the  sun.  He  appointed  Richards  because  he  had  stood 
against  the  war  and  had  gone  to  prison  because  of  his  beliefs. 
That's  why  Richards  was  appointed.  Those  were  Morgan's 
appointments.  That's  what  they  were. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Was    that   the   forestry   appointment    of   E.C.M. 

Richards? 
DR.  REEVES:     Yes.    There  was  another   appointment  of  a   similar 

character.    H.A.   Morgan   appointed  as   his   major 
assistant   a  person  by  the   name  of  McAmis,  in   whom  he  had   great 
confidence.   You  have  McAmis 's  name?   Is  he  still  alive? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes   sir.   He's  on  the   interview  list.   I  have   an 

interview  with  him  scheduled  within  a  few  weeks. 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,  he  was  a  complete  H.  A.  Morgan  man--cornplete . 

The  difficulty  was  that  there  was  a  conflict 
between  the  Department  of  Interior  under  Ickes  and  under  his 
predecessors  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  differences  centered  primarily  around  forestry, 
which  you  may  or  may  not  know.  Forestry  had  been  shifted  between 
Interior  and  Agriculture.  If  you  look  back  at  the  record  of 
Forestry,  I  don't  recall  the  days  or  when,  but  they  newer      agreed 
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at  any  time  up  until  the  time  of  TVA  or  ever  after  as  far  as  where 
Forestry  belonged.  I  don't  suppose  that  they  know  now.  I  don't 
know  where  it  is  now. 

I  hired  the  head  of  Forestry  about  eight  years  ago  as  my  most 
recent  active  work  to  head  up  the  new  National  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs  with  its  headquarters  on  K  Street  in  Washington.  I  set 
that  thing  up.  I  was  a  carryover  from  one  to  the  other.  We  took 
the  man  who  had  headed  up  Forestry  so  successfully  for  so  many 
years  and  made  him  our  first  president  of  the  organization.  We 
hired  him  only  because  of  the  wonderful  program  of  in-service 
training  that  they  had  in  Forestry.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the 
best  in  the  nation. 

Well,  that  same  issue  cut  right  into  the  heart  of  the  program 
at   TVA.    McAmis  and   Richards  were  just   like  that,  (gesture)   I 
don't  know  whether  they  ever  reached  a  point  where   they   wouldn't 
speak  to  each  other  or  not,  but  they  were  pretty  close  to  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Richards'   successor,   Willis   Baker,  had   the  same 

difficulty. 
DR.  REEVES:     With  McAmis? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes. 
DR.  REEVES:     McAmis   was  a  hard  man   to  deal  with.   He   was  hard 

for   everybody.   He  was   not  a  good   representative 
for   H.   A.  Morgan   at  all.   H.A.Morgan   suffered  from  that,   too. 
Wasn't   the  Farm   Bureau  tied   in  with   this,  too?   Was  that   the 
strong  organization,  the  Farm  Bureau,  down  there? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes,  quite  strong. 
DR.  REEVES:     Not  the  Farmers'  Union  which  was  almost  an  outcast, 
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wasn  ft  it? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes,    the   Farm   Bureau   represented   the   larger 

farmers,  generally. 
DR.  REEVES:     And  it  was  the  official  contact  with  the  land  grant 

universities   of  the  South.    Of  course,  that   same 
thing   was   true   in  Michigan.   Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  Chicago, 
now  or  are  we  through  there? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,   let's   see   about  the   appointment  of  Gordon 

Clapp.    Who  did  you  take  with  you  when  you  went  to 
TVA? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  took  thern  out  of  my  class.   I  had  a  class  of  four 

people  there.  Only  four  in  the  class.  I  took  two 
of  them  to  TVA.  I  took  them  at  the  same  time.  I  took  the  finance 
man,  Paul  Ager.  He  was  two  years  younger  than  Gordon  Clapp,  as  I 
recall.  They  were  both  in  that  class  of  four  people.  I  have  for- 
gotten whether  it  was  a  class  in  education  finance  or  whether  it 
was  a  class  in  curriculum  of  higher  education.  They  may  have  been 
in  both  of  my  classes.   I  taught  two  classes. 

Paul  Ager,  at  the  age  of  24,  had  the  most  outstanding 
reputation  in  the  state  of  Oregon  where  they  brought  together  all 
the  higher  institutions  under  a  single  over-all  man.  Paul  Ager 
was  the  head  finance  man  of  that  organization.  He  got  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  primarily  to  study  with  me.  Are  you  going  to 
interview  him? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes,  sir.   I  hope  to  interview  him  in  California. 
DR.  REEVES:     You  know  that  his  wife  died? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes,  sir.   Recently,  I  believe. 
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DR.  REEVES:     Yes,   that  was  a   very  great  tragedy.    She  was   at 

least   half   of   the   family,   and   a   little  more, 

mentally.   She  was  brilliant.   Well,  I  had  very  close  contact  with 

Paul   through   the   years  when  I  was  teaching  in  New  Mexico  in  the 

winters.    Paul   and   I   shared   a   lot   together.    In   fact,   he 

registered  for  classes  down  there  with  me  again,  after   all   those 

years.   He  registered  for  a  class  with  me  when  I  was   teaching   at 

the  graduate  school  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  was  he  doing  then? 

DR.  REEVES:     He   was  a   key  man   in  the   atomic   energy   program 

there,  in  the  management  part  of  it.    He  was  a  key 

man  not  in  the  atomic  part,  but  in  the  management  just  like  he  was 

in   TVA.   The  programs  were  not  at  Los  Alamos.  It  was  a  program  at 

New   Mexico  itself  at   Albuquerque--right  outside  of   Albuquerque. 

One  of  the  programs  was  a  big  medical  program  where   they   trained 

the  medical  facilities  for  the  astronauts. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Is  he  in  Los  Angeles  or  Sacramento  now? 

DR.  REEVES:     I   don't  know.   My  wife  has  the  address,  but  I  just 

don't   know.    We   just  learned   about   his   wife's 

death.   I  guess  that  I  read  it  in  the  University  of  Chicago  alumni 

paper  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   You  took  both  Paul  Ager  and  Gordon  Clapp  with  you? 

DR.  REEVES:     They  were  the  two  that  I  brought  with   me.    That's 

right.    Is   there   anything   that   we   have  missed 

there  that  we  need  to  bring  in  here? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  go  to  TVA?  You  joined  TVA  in  Washing- 
ton I  believe? 
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DR.  REEVES:     Of   course,  I  didn't  receive  any  money  from  TVA,  in 

the  beginning,  you  realize. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   No,  there  was  no  money  available  then. 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,  the  money  became  available.   Well, as  I  recall 

it,  we  spent  29  million  dollars  on  the  two 
signatures  of  Frank  Carr  and  myself,  with  no  more  authority  but 
the  words  of  the  President.  I  may  be  wrong  about  the  amount  of 
money,  but  there  was  no  other  authority  than  the  word  of  President 
Roosevelt . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   When  did  you  go  to  Washington? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   I  was  there  a  week  or  two  before  the  18th  of 

May.  There  was  one  man  there  a  little  bit  before  I 
was.  That  was  Paul  David,  and  he  was  being  swamped  by  50  to  100 
thousand  letters  a  day.  They  got  a  room  for  him  over  in,  I 
believe  it  was,  the  old  Interior  Building. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  our  first  meeting,  and 
then  we  can  back  up.  On  that  18th  day  of  May  we  met  in  the 
basement  room  of  the  Willard  Hotel.  I  came  into  that  room  with  a 
chart,  an  organizational  chart  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
that  I  had  made  after  consultation  with  a  number  of  men  such  as 
Luther  Gulick,  Charles  Merriam,  Louis  Brownlow  (particularly  Louis 
Brownlow),  and  a  few  other  people  that  I  knew  in  the  public  and 
educational  field.  You  see,  in  Chicago  before  I  left  the 
educational  field  to  go  into  other  fields,  I  was  a  constant 
consultant  of  Louis  Brownlow  and  Frank  Baine  in  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  there  in  the  building  across  the  midway  from  the 
University  of  Chicago. 
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I  chaired  in  the  committee  that  brought  a  youngster  by  the 
name  of  Adlai  Stevenson  in  there  before  he  had  the  idea  of  being 
a  governor  or  anything  else.  I  shared  in  the  committee  meetings 
and  I  have  records  of  that  meeting.  I  happened  to  be  the  chairman 
because  I  was  a  cross  between  the  things  that  he  was  interested 
in.  I  chaired  that  meeting  with  Adlai  Stevenson  in  which  we  wanted 
to  get  advice  from  him  on  the  international  picture  at  that  time. 
None  of  us  had  an  idea  that  he  would  run  for  governor  of  the  state 
at  that  time.   I  had  no  idea.   My  friends  may  have. 

I  was  so  much  involved  in  things  that  I  knew  so  little  about 
as  an  impartial  chairman  of  a  meeting  where  he  is  in  any  sense  at 
all  an  expert.  That's  a  principle  of  administration.  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  most  important  principles  that  I  have  learned.  You 
should  have  a  chairman  that  doesn't  know  too  much  about  the 
subject,  but  just  enough  to  ask  the  right  questions  and  enough 
guts  to  stop  people  when  they  talk  too  much  and  be  sure  that 
everybody  gets  a  chance. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Who  was  present  at  that  meeting  on  May  18th? 
DR.  REEVES:     The  Board  met  by  themselves,  and  then  they  asked  me 

in.  I  was  the  first  one  to  be  called  in.  They 
said,  "What  have  you  to  propose?"  I  said,  "I  have  an  organization 
plan  here  and  a  chart  and  I  have  a  man  to  recommend  for  every 
position  on  it.   That  is  what  I  was  asked  by  Dr.  Morgan  to  do." 

Then  Dr.  Morgan  spoke  up.  He  said,  "I  didn't  ask  you  to  do 
that.  I  don't  believe  in  charts.  I  asked  you  to  find  a  group  of 
men  around  whom  we  could  build  an  organization."  This  was  the 
first  battle  between  Morgan  and  Lilienthal.   It  took   place   right 
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there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   In  the  meeting  on  the  18th? 

DR.  REEVES:     Yes,  instead  of  Morgan  standing  behind  me,   lo   and 

behold,  it  was  Lilienthal.  Lilienthal  said,  "I 
don't  see  how  you  can  pick  men  without  knowing  something  about 
what  their  positions  are  going  to  be.  In  my  opinion,  you  find  out 
what  the  jobs  are,  and  then  you  pick  one,  or  two,  or  three  men  to 
be  considered  for  each  of  those  jobs.  That's  what  you  do.  That's 
my  idea  on  it." 

Arthur  Morgan  said,  "I  think  that's  entirely  wrong.  I  think 
that  you  pick  people  in  whom  you  have  confidence,  and  you  let  them 
find  their  job."  Nov/,  somewhere  in  that  process  Carl  Bock  came  in 
and  Morgan  introduced  Bock  as  a  special  assistant  to  him  in  the 
field  of  engineering.  Morgan's  job,  you  see,  was  different  from 
those  of  the  other  two  directors.  He  had  three  jobs  where  the 
others  had  only  one.  He  was  officially,  by  designation,  the  Chief 
Engineer,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  TVA.  He  was  officially  a 
voting  member  of  the  Board.  The  other  two  were  initially  nothing 
more  than  voting  members  of  the  Board.  Three  jobs  in  one  case, 
and  one  job  for  each  of  the  others. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes. 
DR.  REEVES:     Now,   the  issue  came  up.   It  didn't  come  up  at  that 

meeting,  but  I  was  afraid  that  it  would.  I  don't 
know  why  it  didn't.  I  had  a  general  manager  in  there  on  my  chart, 
and  I  was  ready  to  fight  to  the  finish.  And  the  general  manager 
question  didn't  develop  into  a  fight  at  that  meeting,  but  it  did 
very  soon  afterward. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   When  did  you  propose  the  general  manager? 

DR.  REEVES:     I  proposed  all  of  these  things  the  very   first   day 

I  proposed  anything,  the  18th  of  May. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did   you  consider  it  good   administrative  policy  to 

have  a  general  manager  under  the  Board? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  thought  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   You   finally   proved   that  you   were   correct  about 

that ,  didn  '  t  you? 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh,  yes,  but  it  took  a  long  time.   But  you  see,  the 

reason  that  it  didn't  come  up  was  that  Morgan 
assumed  (and  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  assuming  this)  but  he 
assumed  that  he  was  the  general  manager.  He  assumed  that  that 
position  was  for  him.  Now,  you  see  there  was  a  violent 
disagreement  in  our  beliefs  that  never  even  surfaced  because  he 
was  assuming  one  thing,  and  I  was  assuming  another,  and  Lilienthal 
was  assuming  what  I  was  assuming.  Morgan  didn't  know  it,  or  if  he 
knew  it,  he  didn't  say  anything. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   None  of  you  knew  what  the  other  assumed,  I  suppose? 
DR.  REEVES:     Lilienthal   and  I  assumed   the  same  thing,   and   we 

agreed  on  the  man  that  I  picked. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Who  was  selected? 
DR.  REEVES:     Clarence  Dykstra. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Who  was  that,  sir? 
DR.  REEVES:     Clarence    Dykstra   saved   the   lives    of   several 

thousand  people  at  the  time  of  the  flood  when  he 
was  first  City  Manager  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  still  City  Manager 
at  the  time  of  the  great  flood  of  1936.   His  assistant,  his  number 
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one   assistant,   was   Jack   Blandford.    I   recommended    Dykstra. 
Whether  Morgan  would  have  accepted  that  or  not  I  don't   know.    It 
never  became  an  issue.   All  I  know  was  that  later  on  I   was   asked 
to  make  the  offer  to  Dykstra,  which  I  did. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What   year  was   that,  that   you  made   the  offer   to 

Dykstra? 
DR.  REEVES:     It   was  sometime  during   that  first  year.    I  don't 

know  just  when. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Why  was  there  so  much  delay  then  in  appointing  Jack 

Blandford  the  first  general  manager? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   you  had  better   let  me  tell   you  how  he   was 

appointed.  I  couldn't  get  the  Board  to  agree  that 
there  would  be  a  General  Manager.  I  couldn't  get  a  three-man 
agreement.  A.E.  Morgan  wouldn't  see  it.  Lilienthal  and  H.A. 
Morgan  didn't  want  to  make  a  big  issue  over  it,  so  we  finally 
agreed  to  a  co-ordinator .  I  proposed  creating  the  Coordination 
Division.  I  got  the  Board  to  accept  this  as  a  position.  I 
recommended  Blandford  on  the  recommendation  of  Dykstra,  who  had 
said  to  me,  "I've  got  a  man  who  will  do  that  job  fine  for  you. 
He's  the  best  man  that  I  have.   His  name  is  John  Blandford." 

I  got  in  touch  with  Blandford  and  I  met  him  and  sized  him  up. 
I  let  him  know  what  we  were  considering.  Nothing  happened.  He 
wasn't  proposed.  It  was  up  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  to  make 
that  kind  of  appointment,  not  up  to  the  Director  of  Personnel. 
They  had  set  a  salary  limit,  you  see,  on  everything  below  a 
certain  salary  level,  the  final  determination  was  with  the 
Director  of  Personnel. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   And   above  that  level  was  the  responsibility  of  the 

Board? 
DR.  REEVES:     That's  right.   The  policy-making  jobs  were  supposed 

to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Board.  Anything 
that  was  at  the  parallel  level  of  the  Director  of  Personnel  or 
above  him  in  the  ranks  had  to  be  selected  by  the  Board,  although 
they  wanted  a  recommendation  from  me;  but  I  was  never  allowed 
to  make  final  selections. 

Well,  now  nothing  happened.  Blandford  was  waiting  and  no 
call  came.   I  phoned  him  and  said,  "Have  you  heard  anything?" 

He  said,  "No,  I'm  waiting.  The  City  of  Cincinnatti  is 
running  out  of  money,  and  we're  in  trouble,  and  I  would  like  to 
relieve  them  of  my  salary.  I'm  willing  to  come  even  with  a  cut  in 
salary .  " 

Finally,  I  went  to  Arthur  Morgan.  "Well,  he  said,  "I  wanted 
to  wait  a  while.  I'm  not  sure  that  this  is  the  right  organization 
operation."  Well,  he  apparently  wasn't  sure  that  he  shouldn't  be 
the  general  manager.   But  I  didn't  wait. 

I  offered  Blandford  the  job  of  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
Personnel.  I  wrote  a  letter  out  to  make  the  offer.  Then  I  took 
it  to  A.E.  Morgan.  I  said,  "Now,  this  is  the  letter  that  I'm 
sending  Blandford  to  come  here  at  a  salary  of  (I've  forgotten  what 
it  was)  as  my  assistant."   I  had  already  written  the  letter. 

"But,"  he  said,  "you  can't  do  that.  We  are  considering  him 
as  coordinator." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "nobody  has  offered  him  that." 

Morgan   said,  "Well,  I  want   him  here  as  my   assistant  to  try 
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him  out."  So  Morgan  simply  picked  up  the  telephone  and  offered 
Blandford  the  job  and  Blandford  accepted.  He  came  as  Assistant  to 
A.E.Morgan.  Now,  is  this  in  your  records  that  he  came  there  [TVA] 
as  assistant  to  A.E.Morgan? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   No,  sir,  I  thought  that  he  started  as  Coordinator. 
DR.  REEVES:     He   probably   did,   but   he   accepted   orally   this 

position.    At  least  Morgan  said  he  did. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   About  what  year  was  that? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  can't  tell  you.   I  would  guess  that  it   would   be 

sometime   during  the  academic   year  of  193^.    That 
would  be  my  guess.   Does  that  make  sense  to  you? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  would  seem  about  right. 
DR.  REEVES:     I  think  that  was  it,  because  I  worked  quite  a  while 

as  consultant  after  Blandford  came  there  as 
Coordinator.  I  marveled  at  the  man,  how  he  could  accomplish 
almost  everything.  He  could  accomplish  almost  everything  that  a 
general  manager  could  accomplish  with  only  the  title  of 
Coordinator.  Blandford  rose  way  up  in  my  estimation. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   How  long  did  you  operate  out  of  the   Willard   Hotel 

in  Washington? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   we  operated  out   of  two  places   at  the   same 

time.  I  operated  my  end  of  it  at  the  Willard  and 
Paul  David  operated  the  mailing  end  in  three  or  four  rooms  in  the 
old  Interior  Building.  Paul  has  a  lot  better  memory  than  I  have, 
and  if  there  is  any  contradiction  between  our  statements,  where  he 
has  knowledge,  he  is  probably  right. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did   you   know   then   whether   you   would   move   to 
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Knoxville  or  to  the  Tri-Cities? 
DR.  REEVES:     No,  we  didn't  know  until  almost  time  to  move.   As  I 

recall   it,  we  loaded   up  17  trucks   of   government 
materials  to  be  moved  down  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   When  did  you  make  that  move? 
DR.  REEVES:     It   was  either  the  last  of  August  or  the  early  part 

of  September.  I  didn't  spend  much  time  there.  I 
was  combing  the  country.  I  was  in  New  York  and  I  was  in  Boston 
and  I  was  everywhere  from  California  to  Knoxville  during  that 
time.  Most  of  my  orders  and  directions  to  my  staff  were  over  the 
telephone  or  by  telegram,  because  I  was  picking  these  key  men.  I 
was  spending  almost  all  of  my  time  like  that.  I  have  a  daily 
record,  hour  by  hour  of  that  time  at  home,  of  picking  these  men. 
That  is  in  my  letters  to  my  wife. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Were   you  generally  able   to  get  the   men  that   you 

wanted  during  that  time? 
DR.  REEVES:     More  often  than  not.   Most  often  I  didn't  offer  two 

people   to   be   considered.    Most   of   the   time  I 
decided  on  one  person  and  gave  one  name  to  be  considered. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   And  you  were  able  to  get  that  person? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   I  found   that  out   before  I   went  ahead.    I 

said,  "If  the  offer  comes,  if  we  make  you  an 
offer,  will  you  be  willing  to  accept?"  Those  are  the  kinds  of 
arrangements  that  I  made.  I  would  be  in  Boston  one  day.  I  would 
be  in  Washington  the  next,  New  York  the  next.  The  majority  came 
from  the  New  York,  Boston,  Washington  area  and  the  next  to  that 
the   Chicago  area.   I  didn't   get  many  of  them   from  the  West.    I 
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didn't  go  to  find  out. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Upon   what  people  did  you  rely  for  recommendations? 

How  did  you  select  these  people? 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh,  I  talked  with  people  in  the  field  of  education, 

and  records  made  by  them  as  students,  the 
records  that  they  had  made  since  they  graduated,  who  knew  them 
best,  and  who  to  talk  with.  1  telephoned.  I  used  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  in  local  and  national  telephone  calls,  and  I  held 
meetings.  My  days  were  eighteen  hour  days,  very  much  like  today 
is  going  to  be,  but  I  was  a  very  well  man  then. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   You  did  a  great  deal  of  work  by   telephone,   didn't 

you? 
DR.  REEVES:     Enormous  amount. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   How   long  did  you   travel  in  this   recruiting?   Did 

you  work  through  the  summer  of  '33?   Did   you   work 
into  the  fall  in  the  same  way  ? 
DR.  REEVES:     I   worked  that  way  until   about  the  middle  of   '34. 

Most  of  it  was  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  '33,  but 
I  did  a  lot  after  that.  I  wanted  to  have  something  to  say  about 
the  people  at  the  $4500  level.  We  might  get  a  man  who  had  been 
earning  four  or  five  times  that  much  before  the  Depression,  you 
see,  and  they  were  ready  to  come  in  at  that  level.  We  had  a  lot 
of  people  like  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What   effect  did  the  Depression  have  on  the  success 

of  your  recruiting? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   we   never   even  could   have   approached   the 

quality  of  people  we  did  except  for  the  Depression. 
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We   got  so  much  more  quality  than  would  have  ever  been  possible  to 
get. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   You    recruited    in   several    fields — management, 

engineering  and  law.  In  which  do  you  feel  that  you 
had  your  greatest  success? 

DR.  REEVES:     My  part  of  it,  my  direct  part,  the  greatest  success 

was  clearly  in  the  social  and  economics  field. 
My  title  changed  a  little  there,  as  you  probably  know  from 
Director  of  Personnel  to  Director  of  Personnel  and  Training. 

Then,  I  was  made  Director  of  Social  and  Economic  Research  and 
Planning,  holding  the  two  jobs.  Then  the  C.W.A.  came  in  and  that 
is  when  I  came  into  contact  with  Harry  Hopkins.  I  was  made  chief 
officer  on  a  half-time  basis,  the  other  half  was  to  be  with  TVA. 
TVA  officially  released  me  half-time  to  be  head  of  the  C.W.A 
program  in  eleven  southeastern  states.  Not  just  the  TVA  states, 
but  eleven. 

Harry  Hopkins  was  my  direct  boss  in  that  program,  and  I  was 
responsible  for  building  those  seventeen  dollar  sanitary  privies 
scattered  all  over  the  area.  [The  entire  program  included  several 
hundred  types  of  projects  which  were  designed  to  provide  needed 
work  for  unemployed  people  in  several  kinds  of  occupations.  Some 
of  these  were  later  taken  over  by  youth  organization  work  such  as 
N.Y.A.  and  the  C.C.C.]  Back  of  the  school  houses,  instead  of 
having  three  paths:  the  right  for  the  girls,  the  left  for  the 
boys,  and  the  middle  one  for  the  teachers,  we  had  three  sanitary 
privies  [inside]  the  school  house--one  for  girls,  one  for  boys  and 
one  for  teacher.  Now,  that  was  the  most  common  thing  we  did,  and 
we  built  thousands  of  them.   That  was  a  half-time  job  for  me. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   How   did  you  come  to  Harry  Hopkins'  attention?   Was 

that  a  result  of  your  TVA  work? 
DR.  REEVES:     Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  contact  did  you  have  with  him? 
DR.  REEVES:     Very   close,  but  none  at   all  in  the  early   days  of 

TVA.  I  had  a  lot  of  contact  with  Frances  Perkins 
in  the  early  days,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  but  not  with  Hopkins. 
There  was  only  eight  months  that  the  C.W.A.  program  operated. 
During  that  8  months  was  my  contact  with  Hopkins.  He  wanted  TVA 
to  take  it  over  officially.  The  TVA  Board  refused  unanimously. 
They  said,  "We  are  not  going  to  take  over  a  program  of  made  work 
and  get  TVA  in  trouble  because  they  didn't  have  that  kind  of 
organization.   We  are  not  going  to  do  that." 

Then   Harry  Hopkins  said,   "I  want  your   Director  of   Person- 
nel."  And  they  were  unwilling  to  release  me. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Except  on  half-time? 
DR.  REEVES:     Except  half-time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   How   did   you  divide   your   time?   Did   you   really 

devote  about  half  to  each? 
DR.  REEVES:     Yes,   I  built  that   organization  in  a   great  hurry, 

but  the  thing  was  easy.  Here's  what  happened.  I 
had  the  facilities  of  TVA  to  use  with  everybody  willing,  but 
nobody  was  supposed  to  know  it.  I  had  their  facilities,  and 
here's  what  I  did. 

He  said,  "We've  got  to  spend  forty  million  dollars  in  these 
eleven  southeastern  states  on  this  program — forty  million  dollars. 
I  want  you  to  plan  a  program." 
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I  said,  "How  long  am  I  going  to  have  to  plan  it? 

He  said,  "Two  weeks." 

I  said,  "You  know  that  can't  be  done!" 

He  said,  "It  must  be  done.  Haven't  you  got  people  there  in 
TVA  that  will  just  devote  some  of  their  extra  time."  and  he  just 
grinned,  you  know. 

All  this  time  he  was  in  bed,  mind  you,  at  all  of  these 
conferences,  which  were  held  in  the  White  House.  Every  conference 
I  had  with  Harry  Hopkins  he  was  in  bed.  Every  single  one!  I 
never  had  one  any  other  way. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Was  he  ill  or  was  he  working  long  hours? 
DR.  REEVES:     Very  ill,  and  his  wife  was  also  ill,  but   I   didn't 

know  anything  about  her  until  I  got  the  special 
invitation  to  her  funeral.  I  had  known  nothing  about  it.  I  still 
don't  know  the  tragedy  involved  there.  But  in  any  case,  That  was 
one  of  my  mementos.  There  were  only  a  hundred  people  invited  and 
I  was  one  of  them. 

But  in  any  case,  he  said,  "You've  got  to  spend  forty 
million . " 

I  said,  "I've  got  a  sound  program  where  I  will  guarantee  you 
that  we  will  spend  thirty  million  and  I  am  not  going  to  spend 
more.  It  would  be  shoddy  work  and  they  will  be  raking  leaves  and 
raking  them  back  again  where  they  were.   I'm  not  going  to  do  it." 

Hopkins  said,  "You've  got  a  marvelous  program  here  with  those 
sanitary  privies."  He  said,  "Can't  you  get  some  of  those  arranged 
for  private  families?" 

I   said,  "I  don't  know  if  I  can  legally  be  able  to  do  that  or 
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not.   I'll  have  to  get  a  legal  opinion." 

Well,  I  got  the  advice  and  by  golly  I  could  not  get  more  than 
a  thirty  million  dollar  program  from  the  TVA  group.  They  couldn't 
do  it  and  I  couldn't  do  it.  I  went  back  to  him  and  I  told  him 
this . 

He  said,  "Go  ahead  and  put  down  forty  million.    That's   what 
it  is.   Now,  you  find  a  way  to  spend  it." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   How  did  you  deal  with  that  problem? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  spent  thirty  million. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Ten  million  were  left? 
DR.  REEVES:     Roughly   thirty  million  I  spent.   I  tipped  a  little 

over.    You  see,  the   program  didn't  last   the  year 
out.    Had  it   lasted  for   twelve  months   I  would   have  spent   the 
forty.   He  was  right  and  I  was  wrong.   But  it  didn't  last.    As   I 
remember,  it  lasted  eight  or  ten  months. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   It   was  very  short,   I  remember.   It   was  fortunate 

that  it  came  after  you  had  TVA  underway. 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh   yes.   And  it's  fortunate  that  I  had  learned  how 

the  government  operates.  I  knew  nothing  about  how 
the  government  operates  before  joining  the  TVA.  I  couldn't  have 
done  that  the  first  year.  That's  why  it  had  to  be  in  the  second 
year  or  maybe  the  beginning  of  the  third.  I  don't  know.  Anyway, 
I  know  that  we  did  it,  and  I  know  that  my  last  day  as  an 
administrator  in  TVA  was  the  last  day  of  December,  1935. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   How   did   TVA  operate   during   the  summer   of  1933, 

when  you  were  in  Washington? 
DR.  REEVES:     That  was  when  the  great  split  came,  in  1933,  and  it 
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centered  around  an  action  of  mine.  I  appeared 
before  the  Communications  Commission  to  make  a  report  asking  for 
TVA  to  have  a  radio  station.  I  was  asked  to  do  that  in  writing  by 
Chairman  Morgan,  and  I  had  the  request  in  writing.  I  had  no 
opinion  on  the  subject  one  way  or  the  other.  But  I  did  ask  for 
the  appearance.  I  asked  for  it  through  the  request  of  Mr.  Morgan 
and  I  told  them  so.  And  it  blew  the  lid  off!!!  Sky  high!  For  the 
government  to  go  into  radio.  Of  course,  they  can't  do  that,  you 
know.  (You're  getting  awfully  tired,  aren't  you? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No  sir.  Well,  we'll  stop  for  a  while  if  you  like. 
DR.  REEVES:     Let  me  go  on  with  this,  because  this  a  a  very  criti 

cal    point.    This   is   where   the   Board   split. 
Harcourt   Morgan,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  named  Vice-Chairman  of 
the   Board.   This  was  by   Board  action,  not  by   government  action. 
He  and  Lilienthal  held  a  meeting. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Now,   that  was  the  meeting  at  a  lodge  over  in  North 

Carolina,  wasn't  it? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  don't  know  where  they  met.   Anyway,  they  passed  a 

resolution  saying  that  I  was  not  speaking   for   the 
Board,   but   for   myself.   And  the  Board  as  a  board  was  opposed  to 
that.   They  split  the  functions  of  the  Board  right  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was  about  the  middle  of  July,  I  believe. 
DR.  REEVES:     All  right.   And  they  gave  Arthur  Morgan  among  other 

things,     [responsibility]    for    administration; 
Harcourt  Morgan,  agriculture;  and  Lilienthal,  power. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   And  the  legal  department  to  Lilienthal,  I  believe. 
DR.  REEVES:     And   the   legal   department  to   Lilienthal,   that's 
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right.  Now,  that  action  took  place,  and  I  was  in 
the  middle  of  my  testimony  when  the  message  came  in  to  stop  the 
proceedings.  As  I  recall  this,  and  my  memory  may  be  a  little 
wrong,  but  the  way  I  recall  it  is  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  or  presiding  officer  at  that  meeting  said,  "Here  is  a 
very  important  message  to  the  effect  that  Reeves  is  not  speaking 
for  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  They 
want  it  understood  that  they  do  not  agree  with  the  testimony  that 
he  is  giving."  If  you  get  the  record,  I  think  you  will  find  that. 
You'll  find  that  in  substance  whether  you  do  in  reality  so  be  sure 
and  check  on  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   How  did  you  feel  when  you  got  that  message? 
DR.  REEVES:     Of   course,   I  was   bowled   over.   That   was  Monday 

morning,  and  we  stopped  the  hearing  right  then.  I 
was  through.  They  said,  "There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  go  on.  He 
isn't  representative  any  more.  .  ." 

Well,  I  went  over  to  the  Cosmos  Club  where  I  was  staying,  and 
if  I  had  been  a  liquor  drinker,  I  would  have  gotten  drunk  then, 
but  I  didn't.  I  think  I  did  go  to  the  bar  downstairs  and  get  a 
drink,  though.  I  was  beginning  to  loosen  up  a  little.  I  went  up 
to  my  room  and  it  was  hot  as  the  devil,  and  I  stripped  naked  and 
laid  down  on  the  bed.  When  evening  came  I  got  up  and  got  dressed 
and  went  downstairs  and  got  a  little  something  to  eat  and  went 
back  to  bed.  I  didn't  go  to  sleep,  probably  until  after  midnight, 
and  then  I  went  dead  asleep.   I  remember  this  so  well. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  saw  Arthur  Morgan.  There 
was   a  toilet  in  between   our  rooms.   Arthur  Morgan's   room  was  on 
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one  side  and  mine  was  on  the  other.  The  Cosmos  Club,  of  course, 
was  as  hot  as  the  devil  with  that  old  building  not  air- 
conditioned  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Was  it  not  in  the  building  where  it  is  now? 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh,   my  no!   It  was  down  on  the  square.   It  was  the 

old  home  of  Dolly  Madison.  It  was  stucco  on  the 
outside,  a  temporary  building  that  had  lasted  for  a  century.  It 
was  a  horrible  thing.  That  was  the  old  Cosmos  Club  when  I  first 
joined  it.  They  let  Morgan  in  by  stretching  the  vote  a  little 
bit.  People  were  supposed  to  have  at  least  a  Masters'  degree  to 
get  in  the  darn  thing. 

Well,  there  was  Morgan  and  he  had  a  telegram  of  several 
hundred  words  about  so  long  in  which  it  reported  Board  actions 
which  reflected  the  split  voting  of  the  Board,  and  his  powers  were 
these,  and  their  powers  were  thus  and  so.  I  found  that  I  was 
officially  under  Arhur  Morgan—administratively ,  I  was  under 
Arthur  Morgan.  I  had  been  abandoned  and  I  had  been  testifying 
for  Arthur  Morgan.  Had  he  been  a  Richard  Nixon  he  wouldn't  have 
done  what  he  did.  He  could  have  denied  that  I  was  authorized  by 
him  to  testify. 

He  said,  "I  will  not  let  you  take  the  blame  for  this.  You 
are  not  responsible,  I  am  responsible.  And  I  am  going  over  to  the 
White  House  and  get  an  appointment  for  first  thing  in  the  morning 
and  say  that  I  am  to  blame  and  I  am  going  to  have  in  my  hands  a 
resignation.  If  I  am  not  permitted  to  do  this,  I  am  ready  to 
resign."  Well,  now,  you  see  that  was  Arthur  Morgan. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes. 
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DR.  REEVES:     I   said,  "Now,  you   must  not  do   that.   They   can't 

hurt  me  anyway.  Nobody  can  hurt  me.  I  can  go  back 
to  Chicago.  I  can  tell  the  truth,  nothing  can  shut  my  mouth.  I 
don't  have  to  stay,  but  I  don't  think  the  other  Board  members 
would  permit  that  [resign].  I  can  very  well  take  the  blame,  and  I 
don't  think  you  had  better  go  over  there  and  do  what  you  are 
planning  to  do." 

He   said,   "I   am  going  to  do  it  anyway.",  "  and  he  did  and  I 
couldn't  stop  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was  the  summer  of  1934,  wasn't  it? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  suppose  it  was.   It  had  to  be. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   How  did  the  President  react  to  that? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  have  no  idea. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   But  his  resignation  was  not  accepted,  at  any  rate? 
DR.  REEVES:     Certainly  it  was  not,  but  I  am  sure  that  Morgan  did 

it,  but  I  doubt  that  there  is  a  record  of  that 
anywhere.  The  only  record  you  would  find  of  any  kind  on  this 
subject  would  be  an  appointment  of  Arthur  Morgan  with  the 
President  on  that  day.  That's  my  guess.  I  think  you  would  find 
that.  Nobody  was  eavesdropping  in  those  rooms  when  I  was  with 
Roosevelt,  and  I  was  with  him  dozens  of  times.  I  know  that  nobody 
was  taking  them  down.  There  was  no  recorder.  I  can't  believe 
that  Roosevelt  would  have  those  things  recorded.  Do  you  think  he 
would? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  think  not.   I  think  it  had  not  started  then. 
DR.  REEVES:     Is   there  anything  more   in  my  background   prior  to 

TVA  that  you  need? 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   No  sir,  I  believe  that  the  background   is   complete 

enough     to     go     on    with     the    TVA. 

DR.  REEVES:     All   right,  let's  stop  a   minute  and  let  me   take  a 

smoke.  ' 


1.   Dr.  Richard  0.  Niehoff,  a  close  associate  of  Dr.  Floyd  Reeves,  who  is  now 
deceased  has  read  this  transcript  for  accuracy  and  has  edited  it  for  clarity. 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.  THE  PROJECT  IS  "ORAL  HISTORY  OF  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY."  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  DR.  FLOYD  REEVES.  THE  DATE  IS 
MARCH  5,  1970.  THE  PLACE  IS  EAST  LANSING,  MICHIGAN.  THE  INTERVIEW 
IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE.  TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY 
WILLIAMS.   INTERVIEW  //  IV. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Dr.   Reeves,  let's  deal  with  some  of  the  aspects  of 

your  work  as  Director  of  Personnel  and  your  work  in 
training   in   the   early  history  of  TVA.   What  did  you  see  as  your 
major  work  in  personnel  and  in  the  development  of  TVA? 
DR.  REEVES:     My   major  work  was  picking  the  right  people,  giving 

them   authority  to  act,  giving   them  responsibility 
and  authority  and  advice  always  when  asked  for. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   How   did   you  select   the   positions?   How   was  the 

organizational  chart  set  up? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  set  up  a  great  many  of  them  as  Personnel  Director 

during  the  time  that  I  was  there,  because  we  kept 
changing  the  organization  as  we  enlarged.  A.E.  Morgan  never 
believed  in  organization  charts.  Nothing  could  persuade  him.  I 
thought  that  you  had  to  do  it  by  charts. 

The  time  arrived  in  the  early  days  when  I  questioned  my  own 
idea,  which  Lilienthal  agreed  with  entirely,  that  you  needed  to 
use  organization  charts.  I  questioned  that,  and  decided  that  A.E. 
Morgan  was  at  least  half  right.  Now,  why  did  I  make  that 
decision? 


I  made  that  decision  because  during  the  time  that  we  were 
setting  up  the  TVA,  Rex  Tugwell  was  also  setting  up  an 
organization,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  remember  now.  It 
involved  some  kind  of  rehabilitation.  It  was  his  first 
organization  under  the  Roosevelt  administration.  It  involved 
building  such  places  as  Crossville,  up  in  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee — subsistence  homestead  type — of  which  we  had  one  at 
Crossville  in  Tennessee. 

We  had  one  near  Morgantown  and  the  most  famous  one  in  West 
Virginia.  The  one  that  turned  out  to  be  so  very  expensive  was 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  that  was  sponsored  by  her  personally.  She  was 
unsatisfied  with  things  that  weren't  done  so  well  that  they  were 
way  beyond  the  ability  to  ever  pay  for  themselves  ever. 

Now,  I  went  to  see  Rex  Tugwell  to  ask  him  about  the 
qualifications  of  certain  people,  and  I  had  a  list  that  I  secured 
from  Charles  Merriam,  Louis  Brownlow  and  Frank  Baine,  all  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  They  were  three  men  that  I  thought  knew 
more  about  personnel  work  than  any  three  in  America. 

As  I  recall  it,  I  had  something  like  100  names  of  highly 
qualified  people  on  that  list.  I  went  to  Rex  Tugwell  as  one  of 
the  men  they  referred  me  to  to  help  me  to  evaluate  those  different 
people.  Rex  Tugwell  and  I  were  sitting  opposite  each  other, 
with  his  desk  between  us,  just  about  as  you  and  I  are  now.  I  got 
partway  down  my  list,  possibly  15,17,18,  or  20  names,  and  Rex  Tug- 
well grinned  and  said,  "There  isn't  any  reason  for  us  to  go  any 
further . " 

I  said,  "Why?" 


He  said,  "Because  all  those  people  are  on  my  list  and  I  am 
going  to  get  them  before  you  do." 

I  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  get  them  for?" 

He  said,  "I  don't  pick  people  for  jobs,  I  pick  people  for  the 
quality  of  the  people  and  then  we,  together  with  them,  find  their 
jobs.   We  let  them  help  to  find  their  jobs." 

Well,  that  you  see,  is  exactly  opposite  to  my  original  idea. 
Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  Tugwell  actually  did  get 
more  of  that  group  than  I  did,  but  not  many  more,  because  the  TVA 
was  so  much  more  attractive  to  people  to  start  something  that 
might  last  forever  and  be  not  a  relief  thing,  than  any  relief  job 
could  be.  All  the  facts  were  in  my  favor,  but  the  knowledge  of 
people  and  the  ability  to  move  fast,  was  in  Tugwell's  favor. 

I  reached  a  solution  in  my  own  thinking,  and  this  is  what  I 
teach  when  I  teach  the  theory  and  practice  of  administration.  I 
say  that  about  equal  weight  should  be  given  to  the  two  theories 
that  you  hire  people  and  encourage  them  to  find  their  own  place  in 
the  organization  and  then  give  them  great  freedom  after  you  get 
them  to  enlarge  those  jobs  or  modify  those  jobs  or  change  to  other 
jobs.  Now,  that  is  what  I  do.  Now,  have  I  answered  your 
question? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes  sir,  I  think  so.   Why  did  you  change  your  mind, 

other  than  the  experience  with  Rex  Tugwell? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   I   changed   my   mind   because   of   my   own 

experience  in  university  administration  since.  I 
do  it  primarily  because  of  the  studies  and  research  that  I  have 
done  in  the  field  of  administration. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:   TVA   was   a  new   organization,   of  course,   with  no 

background   to  rely  on.   Did  you  think  that  made  an 

organizational  chart  more  necessary? 

DR.  REEVES:     No.   I  came  in  believing  that  you  had   to   have   an 

organizational  chart.   I  think  that  my  modification 

was  in  the  other  direction,  thinking  that  the  organizational  chart 

was  less  important  than  I  had  thought. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   How   successful  were  you  in  letting  the  people  that 

you  recruited  get  into  their  own  places?    Did   you 

have  much  change  from  job  to  job? 

DR.  REEVES:     The   further  down  in  the  organization  you  went,  the 

less  change  there  was,  because  the  harder  it  was  to 

get  the  idea  across  that  people  should  not  be  put  in  slots  and  get 

their  promotion  up  through  those  slots. 

In   other  words,   I  was   exceedingly  critical   of   the   Civil 

Service   Commission  of   the  United   States.   I   was   outspoken   in 

public   about   it,   and  when  Paul  David  and  I  wrote  that  volume  on 

Personnel   Administration  in  the  Federal  Service,  in  which  we  were 

joint   authors,  we  brought  that   out  very  clearly  in   that  volume. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  never  forgave  me  for  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   You  considered  the  TVA  personnel  system  superior  to 

that  of  the  Civil  Service,  didn't  you? 

DR.  REEVES:     Yes,  I  still  do.   Far  superior. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   In  what  ways  would  you  say  that  it  is  superior? 

DR.  REEVES:     Because   it  doesn't  put  people  in  slots,  bo  the  ex- 
tent  that  Civil  Service   does,  and  expect   them  to 

move  up  within  those  slots.   I  believe  strongly  in   the   principle 


that  basically  no  more  than  four  or  five  years  should  anybody 
remain  in  the  same  kind  of  a  job  anywhere.  I  still  teach  that;  I 
still  believe  it,  and  I  refuse  to  do  otherwise  myself. 

The  only  way  that  I  have  done  different  is  because  I  have 
made  my  job  in  the  same  institution  a  completely  different  job.  I 
never  relive  over  again  the  same  thing  five  years  past,  ever.  I 
don't  carry  over  notes  from  one  year  to  the  other  in  my  classes. 
I  refuse  to  do  that.  I  believe  in  change.  I  think  that  change  is 
coming  more  rapidly  every  five-year  period  than  it  ever  has 
before.  I  think  that  change  has  been  increasing  for  at  least  a 
century  in  the  United  States.  I  think  it's  true  now  on  a  world- 
wide basis. 

I  think  that  everything,  practically  everything,  is  out  of 
date  in  five  years.  I  think  there  are  some  things  in  general 
principle,  broad,  basic  principles,  however,  that  carry  over 
throughout  the  centuries.  I  think  that  of  "Love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself,"  the  basic  thing  that  Jesus  taught,  is  one  such 
constant.  There  are  basic  things  of  that  kind  that  go  right 
straightthrough  all  generations.  And  they  are  just  as  true  today 
as  they  ever  were.  I  think  you  find  truth  in  Milton  and  in 
Shakespeare  that  is  just  as  true  today  as  ever— more  so  than  many 
fads  and  things  that  have  been  given  to  us  in  the  more  modern  days 
in  the  last  hundred  years  about  the  nature  of  human  beings. 

There  is  the  brilliant  Mr.  Bettlelheim  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  his  "opponent,"  the  great  psychiatrist  out  in  Topeka, 
Kansas.  They  don't  agree  on  most  things,  but  there  are  basic 
things   that  come  from  Freud  that  will  always  be  true.   Nobody  but 


a  fool  would  accept  Freud  as  Freud  taught  it  at  that  time.  They 
wouldn't  accept  him  uncritically.  But  there  are  basic  truths  that 
they  agree  upon. 

I  called  and  hired  Mr.  Bettlelheim  and  brought  him  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  when  I  was  acting  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Education.  Bettlelheim  and  I  knew  that  I  was  bringing  in 
somebody  that  had  a  very  different  outlook  from  the  Menningers.  I 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  Menningers  out  in  Topeka  when  I  was 
studying  and  teaching  in  the  field  of  psychology,  which  was  my 
first  field.  I  found  that  while  they  would  battle  each  other  to 
the  finish  on  some  questions,  but  on  nine-tenths  of  the  basic 
things,  they  were  together.  Possibly  on  nine-tenths  they  were 
with  Freud. 

But  change  is  coming  and  is  speeding  up  so  constantly  all  of 
the  time  that  the  older  people  have  a  job  bo  try  to  see  that 
things  that  were  once  true  there  must  be  a  very  good  reason  to 
discard  them  before  they  are  discarded.  There  must  also  be 
ability  to  understand  the  necessity  for  change  that's  going  to  be 
more  rapid  all  the  time.  To  fit  into  that,  a  man  has  got  to  keep 
himself  young  in  thought. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Flexibility   is  very  important   in  keeping  up   with 

change ,  isn  '  t  it? 
DR.  REEVES:     Old   people   can  be   as   flexible  as   young  people. 

Now,  I  get  that  from  the  greatest  authority  in 
America  on  aging,  my  own  doctor,  Schwartz  of  Lansing,  Michigan. 
He  is  a  national  authority  in  the  field;  he  has  demonstrated  it 
himself  through  his  own  changes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:   You   seem  to  have  had  a  remarkable  record  in  TVA  in 

your   relations   with   personnel  of   the  Authority. 
Did   you  have  feelings  different   than  from  what  you   do  now  about 
personnel  recruiting? 
DR.  REEVES:     There   has  been  no   change  at  all   as  far  as   I  can 

remember.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  I  knew  all  a 
man  could  learn  about  the  other  man  before  I  made  an  appointment. 
I'm  sure  that  I  wanted  to  take  them  from  all  kinds  of  people.  I'm 
sure  that  some  of  the  strongest  recommendations  I  got  for  men 
would  make  me  want  to  hire  them,  were  from  the  most  bitter 
criticisms  of  them,  from  people  who  would  say,  "You  shouldn't 
touch  that  man.  You  will  just  ruin  your  whole  organization." 
That's  the  best  qualification  that  I  ever  got  for  that  great  guy 
we  had  down  there  in  the  early  days — Killen.  Do  you  know  Killen? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No  sir. 
DR.  REEVES:     Clare   Killen.    There   is  a   memorial  fountain  out 

there  at  Norris  Dam  dedicated  to  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  remember  the  name,  but  what  was  the  case? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,    he   was   one    of   the   original    I.W.W. — 

International  [Independent]  Workers  of  the  World. 
He  married  a  woman  so  dark  that  she  looked  like  a  Negro,  and 
unfortunately  she  couldn't  live  in  Knoxville  except  in  a 
segregated  area.  She  didn't  want  her  boys  to  suffer  that,  so  she 
left  and  went  to  the  West  Coast,  but  he  wouldn't  divorce  her 
because  of  the  boys.  He  later  fell  in  love  with  another  beautiful 
woman  down  there,  but  finally  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Clare 
Killen   did.   Now,   I  didn't   have  a   favorable  recommendation   on 


Clare   Killen.   Not  one.    [But  Arthur  Morgan   recommended  that   I 

examine  his  qualifications  and  judge  him  on  his  merits. ]1 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Why  did  you  hire  him,  then? 

DR.  REEVES:     I  hired  him  because  every  objection  I  got  made  him, 

to  me ,  a  more  desirable  man  for  the  TVA.  In  other 
words,  that  was  true  of  many  people  that  we  hired  in  TVA.  That  is 
true  of  many  people  that  we  have  hired  here  at  Michigan  State 
University.  [I  acted  on  the  belief  that  TVA  was  a  unique 
organization  which  needed  a  variety  of  qualified,  but  unique, 
people  to  do  the  job.]^ 

DR.  CRAWFORD:That  is  not  a  very  traditional  method,  is  it? 
DR.   REEVES:    I'm  telling  you,   it's  the  best  one.   You've  got  to 

do  equally.  You've  got  to  be  sure  that  you  have 
the  outlook  of  those  people  who  are  trying  to  sell  a  man  to  you 
and  who  know  something  about  the  job,  and  those  people  i^ho  are 
trying  bo  keep  a  man  from  being  employed  because  he  has 
characteristics  that  you  think  are  [not]  good  for  the 
organization.  Am  I  giving  you  a  new  idea,  here? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir,  you  have. 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,  that  was  basic  to  me.   I  didn't  learn   it   at 

TVA.    I  learned  it   in  my  survey   of  colleges   and 
universities.    I  learned  it  at  Antioch.   I  learned  it  from  Arthur 
Morgan,   as   well   as  from   a   dozen   other  heads   of  colleges  and 
universities . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  is  true.   Traditional  leadership  hasn't  gotten 

very  significant  changes  made,  has  it? 
DR.  REEVES:     No. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:   What   do  you  think   were  your  wisest   selections  in 

recruiting?    Can  you  name  some  of  them? 
DR.  REEVES:     The  best  recruitment  that  I  did? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   For  TVA. 
DR.  REEVES:     Clearly   above  all  others  was  Gordon  Clapp.   He  was 

number  one. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  made  him  an  outstanding  appointment? 
DR.  REEVES:     He  was  such  a  brilliant  mind,  completely  honest,  as 

fair  as  any  man  can  be.  He  believed  that  the  most 
basic  thing  in  dealing  with  people  is  to  secure  justice.  Next  to 
him  was  an  appointment  that  I  made  on  his  recommendation,  but  also 
because  of  his  own  knowledge.  The  second  greatest  mind  in  that 
organization  was  the  man  who  later  became  Judge  Jandrey  out  on  the 
West  Coast,  Arthur  Jandrey.  Jandrey  brought  something  into  the  TVA 
that  no  other  man  brought. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  was  it  that  he  brought? 
DR.  REEVES:     He   brought    the    qualifications   of    a    great 

philosopher   [preacher]   and  lawyer   who  refused  to 
preach   to  other  people,  but   who  lived  the  life   as  nearly  as   he 
could   of  Jesus  and  who   believed  the  most  important   thing  in  the 
world  is  justice  and  helpfulness  to  people.   That  was  Jandrey. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What   work   did   he   do   for   TVA?    What   was   his 

contribution  there? 
DR.  REEVES:     His   major  contribution  was  as   assistant  to  Gordon 

Clapp,  first  in  Personnel  and  then  throughout  the 
organization.  If  he  had  an  enemy  outside  of  McKellar,  I  don't 
know   who  it  was.   He  was  a  right  arm  of  strength  to  Gordon  Clapp, 
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and   Gordon  and  I  jointly  got  him.   I  don't  know  who  suggested  him 
first.    I  knew  him  in   Chicago,  but  he  was   never  my  student.    I 
knew   him   in   connection  with   the   work   that  he   was   doing   in 
settlements — the  poor,  Negro  district  of  South  Chicago. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Who   were  some  of   your  other  appointments   of  that 

quality? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   you  can't  forget  Paul  Ager.    He  and  I  lived 

in  a  way,  in  a  different  world.  But  after  all, 
there  was  honesty;  there  was  integrity;  there  was  great  ability; 
there  was  marvelous  experience  in  budget  and  finance  back  of  him 
for  a  man  of  his  age.  I  think  I  would  put  him  in  that  list.  But 
my  greatest  decision  that  I  made  was  that  Lilienthal  was  the  man 
who  should  be  on  the  Board  when  A.E.  Morgan  didn't  believe  it  at 
all. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Was   the  only  reason   that  A.E.  Morgan   objected  to 

him  was  that  he  was  Jewish? 
DR.  REEVES:     I   don't   know.   You   see   there  was   the  strangest 

thing.  An  experience  that  I  had  at  Antioch  College 
when  Morgan  was  President,  would  suggest  that  he  was  not 
prejudiced.  I  was  brought  to  Antioch  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  to 
settle  the  difference  between  a  tie  on  the  Board  as  to  whether 
they  would  fire  Billy  Leiserson,  a  Jew.  I  cast  the  deciding  vote, 
which  I  am  sure  A.E.  Morgan  approved  of,  because  he  hired  Bill 
Leiserson,  and  Bill  Leiserson  was  a  famous  Jew. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  the  decision  was  made  to  keep  him? 
DR.   REEVES:    Yes,   at  the  temporary   cost  of  about   two   million 

dollars.     Leiserson    was    opposed   by    Charles 
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Kettering  who  was  a  member  of  the  Antioch  Board.    His   opposition 
to   Leiserson   was   because   of   his   liberal   labor   orientation. 
Kettering  threatened  to  resign  if  Leiserson  was  retained. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Why  then  did  A.E.  Morgan  object  to  David  Lilienthal 
DR.  REEVES:     You  see,  there  I  can't  understand  it.   He  felt  that 

in   general   Jews   couldn't  be   trusted,   but   more 
importantly,   he   questioned   whether  Lilienthal 's   views  on  basic 
policy  questions  were  compatable  with  his. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   You   were  the  one  then,   who  recommended  Lilienthal 

to  A.E.  Morgan  and  President  Roosevelt. 
DR.  REEVES:     I   recommended   him   instead   of   another   man    in 

California.  That  was  the  best  decision,  because 
the  other  guy  turned  out  to  be  a  scoundrel.  He  turned  out  to  be 
in  the  employ  of  the  power  companies  out  to  destroy  TVA.  We  got 
evidence  on  that  later. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was  a  very  wise  decision  that  you  made. 
DR.  REEVES:     That  was  a  very  wise  decision  that  I   made   without 

knowledge  of  the  other  possible  Director,  because  I 
hadn't   met  him.   Lilienthal  impressed  me  so  that  I  felt  there  was 
no  use  in  going  any  further.   That  was  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Now,    A.E.    Morgan    also    asked    you    for    a 

recommendation  for  the  other  board  member,  didn't 
he? 

DR.  REEVES:     Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Which  people  did  you  consider? 
DR.  REEVES:     Only  two.   The  only  two  people  that  he  had  given  me 

to   consider.   He  had   brought  it  down   in  his   own 
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mind  bo  two.   I  was  to  choose  between  the  two. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   And  they  were  Harcourt  Morgan  and  .  .  .  .? 

DR.  REEVES:     Tom  Cooper  from  Kentucky. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  position  did  Cooper  hold? 

DR.  REEVES:     He  was  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 

land  grant  college  of  Kentucky. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Comparable,   in   a  way,   to   the  position   of   H.A. 

Morgan  in  Tennessee,  wasn't  it? 
DR.  REEVES:     No,  H.  A.  Morgan  was  President  of  the  University  of 

Tennessee . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   But  he  had  come  up  through  the  agricultural  school, 

hadn't  he? 
DR.  REEVES:     Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Why  did  you  choose  H.A.  Morgan  over  Torn  Cooper? 
DR.  REEVES:     Two  reasons,  maybe  three.   I  was  very   much   afraid 

that  I  would  make  a  mistake  in  favor  of  a  friend, 
and  so  very  certain  that  there  were  going  to  be  cases  in  TVA  where 
that  would  be  done  that  I  would  have  to  be  against  it,  that  I 
didn't  want  to  put  myself  in  the  position  where  I  could  be  charged 
with  choosing  in  favor  of  a  friend.  That  was  one  reason.  The 
second  reason  was  that  H.A.  Morgan  lived  in  Tennessee  and  he  had 
lived  there  for  a  long  time  and  was  known  and  was  in  a  better 
position  to  deal  with  the  people  in  Tennessee  than  Cooper  would 
have  been.  That's  the  second  reason. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  information  did  you  consider  about  them?  Where 

did  you  get  your  facts? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   I   didn't   need   to   get   any   about  Cooper, 
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because  I  had  been  on  the  faculty  with  him  for  four 
years  and  had  known  him  since  then;  I  didn't  need  any  on  him.  I 
knew  he  was  a  deserving  man  who  would  never  get  what  he  should  get 
in  terms  of  his  ability,  because  he  only  held  a  Masters'  degree. 
I'm  not  even  sure  that  he  had  that.  I  knew  that  about  him.  About 
H.A.  Morgan,  in  the  very  first  conference  that  I  had  with  him,  he 
told  me  in  the  rambling  way  of  his,  that  first  conception  that  I 
ever  had  of  inter-locking  all  natural  resources  and  their 
relationship  to  man. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was  his  common-mooring  idea,  wasn't  it? 
DR.  REEVES:     That   was  his  common-mooring  idea.   I  got  that  from 

him   in   my   conference   with   him,   and   the  thing 
impressed   me,  it  was  so  brand  new  to  me.   Here  was  an  idea  that  I 
had  never  thought  of,  and  the  thing  struck  me  as  being  so  logical. 
Why  hadn't  I  thought  of  it? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did   he  have   a  great   deal  of   influence   on   your 

thinking? 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh,  tremendous. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Do  you  think  he  influenced  David  Lilienthal? 
DR.  REEVES:     Tremendously.    He  was  the  greatest   influence  that 

ever   entered  David  Lilienthal 's  life--H.A.  Morgan, 
yes  sir--H.  A.  Morgan.   You  were  quite  right  in  what  you   said   at 
first   with  which  I  disagreed,  and  now  I  see  it,  that  H.  A.  Morgan 
along  in  history  will  come  out  as  the  greatest  man  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I   think   that   history   will   probably   note   the 

conflict  of  the  other  two. 
DR.  REEVES:     And   the  expression  of  the   other  two.   One  of   the 
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finest  writers  in  America  was  Arthur  Morgan.  There 
was  nothing  that  ever  surpassed  those  Antioch  Notes.  I've  got  the 
whole  set  of  Antioch  Notes ,  from  the  time  he  started  to  the  time 
that  he  quit  writing  them  when  he  went  to  TVA.  The  Antioch  Notes 
are  classics  of  what  you  can  do  with  words.  For  many  years  I  have 
said  that  to  my  graduate  students.  I  said,  "Write  your  thesis, 
and  then  go  and  read  some  of  the  Antioch  Notes,  and  then  rewrite." 
I  never  could  approach  it  in  my  own  writings. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Certainly   some  of  your  more   important  recommenda- 
tions for  TVA  concerned  the  Board  members. 
DR.  REEVES:     And  next  to  them  the  key  officers,  like   Carr,   who 

left  a  $25,000  job,  to  come  to  the  TVA.  He  was  a 
national  executive  officer  of  the  National  Organization  of 
Accountants.  That  isn't  the  exact  same  name,  but  that's  what  it 
was.  He  was  an  executive  officer.  He  could  have  stayed  there. 
He  came  to  the  TVA.  He  was  the  highest  salaried  man,  who  resigned 
to  take  the  TVA  job. 

Now,  the  selection  of  engineers.  We  must  not  miss  that. 
That  was  A.E.  Morgan's  job.  He  did  the  only  thing  that  he  could 
do.  He  had  two  major  sources  of  engineers  with  training  and 
experience  in  water  control  and  power  projects.  [He  had  two 
choices:  he  could  have  taken  the  Army  Engineers.  And  how  they 
wanted  to  leave  the  Army  and  come  to  TVA.  Or  he  could  have  taken 
the  engineers  that  we  sent  over  to  Russia.  Those  were  his  choices. 
A.E.  Morgan  made  the  wise  choice.  He  took  the  key  engineers  from 
the  place  where  the  greatest  jobs  had  been  done  in  engineering  for 
a   period  of  years  and  that  was  in  Russia.   And  he  took  the  people 
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that   built  up   engineering  in   Russia  after   the   revolution   and 

brought   them  in   and  got   away  with   it — not  a   single  one   being 

charged   with  being  a  communist.    Now,  A.E.  Morgan  did   that!  You 

see  that  was  a  great  personnel  job  he  did!    He  could   have   taken 

other   engineers   with   experience  in   universities   like   Sherman 

Woodard.    A.E.  Morgan  made   the  wise  choice. ]3    Now,  Lilienthal 

did   the   same  kind   of  a  personnel   job  in  the   legal  department, 

although  I  was  responsible  for  recommending  the  selections  made  by 

all  three  Board  members. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Both  in  engineering  and  law? 

DR.  REEVES:     I   had  to  approve  everything  above  a  certain  level, 

and  that's  the  level  of  those  that  went  to  the  top 
really—people  like  Bill  Fitts.  I  had  to  approve  them,  but 
Lilienthal  was  head  of  the  division  to  begin  with,  you  see. 
Lilienthal  picked  the  key  lawyers.  Fly  was  the  first  one.  He 
picked  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Larry  Fly? 
DR.  REEVES:     Yes,   he  picked  him   and  then  together   they  picked 

others.   I  was  very  careful  on  my  approval  of  those 
people   to   check  back   to  see  if   I  thought  they   were  qualified. 
But   more  of  them  came  in  at  high  levels  in  the  legal  division  and 
engineering  than  they  did  in  the  social  and  economics  field. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Can   you  tell  me   something  about  the   trouble  with 

Senator  McKellar?   Why  did  that  come  up? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   it  didn't  come   up  because  of   this.   May   I 

change  your  question? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes. 
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DR.  REEVES:     "What  foolish  thing  did  you  do  in  your  innocence  to 

make  McKellar  mad?"  That  is  what  you  should  have 
asked  me.  It  was  the  most  foolish  thing,  I  believe,  that  I  did  in 
the  entire  period  that  I  was  with  TVA.  Something  that  I  was 
perfectly  innocent  about  doing  and  which  I  told  A.E.  Morgan  that  I 
was  going  to  do  if  he  didn't  object. 

He  said,  "No,  go  ahead  and  do  it.  If  you  're  going  to  be  an 
honest  man,  do  it." 

The  idea  came  from  Paul  David,  who  was  still  in  Washington, 
as  I  was,  and  he  had  letters  from  applicants  pouring  in  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  he  was  just  completely  swamped.  The 
question  was,  "Why  do  we  have  to  answer  all  of  these?"  We  had 
been  told  that  every  letter  must  be  answered.  Every  letter  that 
somebody  wrote  for  a  recommendation  must  be  answered,  or  an 
application  sent.  That  was  government  practice.  Civil  Service 
always  did  it,  and  we  must  do  it.  We  were  told  that  in  the 
beginning. 

So  Paul  David  was  trying  to  set  up  a  way  to  answer  them.  He 
came  to  me  one  day  and  he  said,  "Now,  this  is  going  to  take  a 
thousand  stenographers,  as  far  as  I  can  figure  if  we  do  that,  and 
it  is  a  pure  waste  of  money.  What  can  we  do?"  Well,  I  thought 
about  it,  and  I  couldn't  come  up  with  any  answer. 

So  I  went  to  A.E.  Morgan  and  said,  "Now,  this  is  going  to 
take  a  thousand  stenographers  as  far  as  I  can  figure  if  we  do 
that,  and  it  is  a  pure  waste  of  money.   What  can  we  do?" 

I  said,  "I  don't  know.  I'll  think  about  it."  Well,  I 
thought   about   it,   and  I  couldn't  come  up  with  any  answer.   So  I 
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went  to  A.E.  Morgan  and  said,  "Now,  we  are  just  wasting  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  I  see  that  ahead  in  the  TVA  as  long  as  there  is  a 
depression  it  is  going  to  be  this  way.  They  (the  Congressmen)  are 
going  to  recommend  people,  because  that's  the  custom.  You  are  al- 
ways supposed  to  answer  these  letters,  they  tell  me,  and  you  are 
always  supposed  to  send  back  two  carbon  copies.  One  of  those 
copies  is  for  the  Congressman  to  keep  in  his  file,  and  the  other 
is  just  going  to  keep  piling  up." 

Now,  at  this  point  I  don't  know  whether  I  told  Morgan  that  I 
suggested  this  to  David,  or  David  suggested  it  to  me,  because  I 
don't  remember  which  happened.  Anyway,  we  worked  out  a  form  that 
said,  "With  regard  to  your  letter  of  such  and  such  a  date  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  so  and  so,  he  will  be  considered  along  with 
other  recommendations  on  the  basis  of  merit,  efficiency  and 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation."  Sincerely  yours,  Floyd 
W.  Reeves." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was  what  the  TVA  Act  called  for,  wasn't  it? 
DR.  REEVES:     Yes,   word  for  word.   My  signature  was  to  be  on  the 

letters.  Every  day  I  stamped  my  signature  onto  a 
letter  saying  that.  Of  course,  more  than  half  of  the 
recommendations  came  from  McKellar,  because  it  was  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  many  from  one  senator? 
DR.  REEVES:     More   than  half  of  them.    Now,  I  believe  that   I'm 

right  on  that.  Anyway,  it  was  such  a  great  bulk 
that  it  was  tremendous.  And  it  took  a  whole  bunch  of  papers,  page 
after  page,  after  page,  to  put  it  together  each  day  to   send   them 
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to   McKellar.    Well,  about   the  second  or   third  day  that   it  was 

sent   out  to  McKellar  the  lid  blew  off!   Oh,  God,  how  it  blew  off! 

I  don't  remember  just  what  happened,  but  the  names  he  called  me  in 

the  press  release  were  just  out  of  this  world.   "That   fool   guy," 

and   in  some  cases  he   didn't  use  those  words,   "that  was  employed 

from  the  University  of  Chicago  as  Director  of  Personnel   did   such 

and   such   thing,"   and   he   told   what   I   had   done   in   a  press 

conference . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   He  had  quite  a  vocabulary,  I  remember. 

DR.  REEVES:     Yes,   well,  of  course,   nobody  had  ever   done   that 

before,  and  nobody  with  any  sense  in  government 
would  do  it.  Of  course,  I  should  have  been  fired  on  the  spot.  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  question  but  that  should  have  happened  to 
me.  I  had  brought  it  to  Morgan  already  and  he  had  approved  it. 
And  then  the  blow-up  came.  Now,  that  had  something  to  do  with 
this  division  of  duties. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Why  do  you  say  that  you  should  have  been  fired? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   because  as  a   Congressman  [he]  has   a  right. 

As  long  as  you  have  a  policy  of  political 
appointments  outside  of  the  Civil  Service  and  as  long  as  that  is 
official  policy,  a  Congressman  owes  it  to  his  constituents  to  let 
them  know  that  he  is  sending  a  recommendation  for  them.  That  is 
official  policy,  you  see. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  TVA  have  such  a  policy? 
DR.  REEVES:     No,  TVA  didn't.   But  we  were  not  told  not   to.    We 

were  created  as  a  new  organization  with  the 
flexibility  of  private  industry. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   It   had   the   advantages   of   both   government   and 

private  industry. 
DR.  REEVES:     It   had   the   authority   of    government—Tennessee 

Valley  Authority.  Don't  forget  that  the  title 
ended  with  "Authority"--with  the  authority  of  government  and  the 
flexibility  of  private  industry.  But  it  was  a  long-time  practice 
that  politics  influenced  governmental  appointments  from  the 
Jackson  days  on,  which  Jackson  clarified,  followed  and  defended. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  his  spoils  system. 
DR.  REEVES:     You   have  got  to  have   a  part  of  the   government  in 

the  spoils  system.  "You  can't  have  a  government 
without  it,"  said  Jackson.  And  he  was  right  up  to  a  limit.  Now, 
here  was  an  agency  (TVA)  set  up  outside  the  spoils  system  entirely 
by  law.  Nothing  in  there  could  have  prevented  Roosevelt  from 
appointing  three  Democrats  or  three  Republicans  or  three 
anarchists  or  three  socialists,  or  anybody  else  as  members  of  the 
Board.  There  was  nothing  at  all  to  prevent  that,  in  any  law  or 
any  revision  of  the  Act  that  I  know  of. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   But   still   I  thought   that   the  Act   provided  that 

policial    affiliation  would  not  be  a  consideration 
of  appointment. 
DR.  REEVES:     That's  right.   That's  why  I  say  there   was   nothing 

to   prevent   his   appointing  all   of  the  Directors 
from   one   affiliation.    If  the   three   best   men  in   America  all 
happened  to  be  Republicans,  he  should  have  appointed   those   three 
Republicans . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   And  McKellar's  position  was  not  correct,  was  it? 
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DR.  REEVES:     No,   it   wasn't   correct  at   all.   McKellar  thought 

that   we  should  appoint  persons  that  he  recommended 
at   all  levels.   The  problem  was  that   we  needed   his  support   in 
Congress . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   But   I  thought   that  the   Act  itself   took  care   of 

that . 
DR.  REEVES:     Yes,  but  McKellar  didn't  see  it  that  way. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   And  it  could  have  been  interpreted  either  way? 
DR.  REEVES:     [Either   way  as  far  as  the  appointment  of  Directors 

was  concerned,  but  only  at  that  level.   Furthermore 
they   were   obliged   to   profess   a   belief   in   the   "wisdom   and 
feasibility  of  the  TVA  Act."]4 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  I  didn't  understand.  Going  back  to   your   form 

letter,   was   the   problem  that   your  letter  wasn't 
tactfully  worded? 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh,    it   was   tactfully   worded,   if   it   had  been 

written  about  a  single  person,  yes.  But  to  send 
McKellar  one  copy  of  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  several  hundred 
people  was  the  most  outrageous  thing  that  I  could  have  done. 
McKellar  was  right  in  hating  me.  Don't  make  any  mistake  about 
that . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   He  felt  that  you  should  have  handled   each   request 

separately   with   a   separate   letter?   That   your 
mistake  was  in  using  a  form  letter? 
DR.  REEVES:     No,   they  all  used  form  letters.   My  mistake  was  in 

putting  more  than  one  name  on  one  carbon. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Oh,  you  put  more  than  one  name  on  the  same  letter-- 
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the  carbon  to  McKellar? 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh,  yes,  hundreds  of  them.  Yes! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes,   I  see  what  the  difficulty  is.   I  thought  that 

you  sent  the  same  letter  for  each  person. 
DR.  REEVES:     No,   it's  all  right   to  send  the   same  form.    That 

would  have  been  fine.  That's  what  we  did 
immediately  after  the  blow-up.  But  as  I  say,  if  there  had  not 
been  three  very  reasonable  men  who  believed  that  ultimately  I 
would  make  a  contribution  and  let  me  make  a  few  mistakes,  I  would 
have  been  fired  on  the  spot.  Nixon  (President  )would  have  fired  me 
on  the  spot . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was  a  mistake. 
DR.  REEVES:     It   was  a  double-boner.   Paul  David  was  joined  with 

me.  I  don't  know  which  of  us  was  responsible  for 
the  real  boner. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   It  was  a  procedural  mistake,  then,  wasn't  it? 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh  yes,  completely. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Now,   was  there  not   some  sort  of   understanding  at 

the   beginning   between  Arthur   Morgan  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt  that  politics  would  not  influence  appointments? 
DR.  REEVES:     Absolutely. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  attempts  were  to  violate  that  other   than    by 

Congressional   members?   Did  you  have   trouble  with 
Jim  Farley? 
DR.  REEVES:     Terrible  trouble.   You  see  the  Board  got  to  a  point 

where  there  were  so  busy  down  in  the  Valley  that 
two   members  felt  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  should  be  the  one 
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to  represent  them  every  other  week  in  the  super  [expanded]  cabinet 
meeting  [which  included  the  head  of  independent  agencies.]  I  have 
forgotten  what  that  was  called  now.  But  every  week  the  cabinet 
met  as  the  cabinet,  and  every  other  week  they  met  with  the  head  of 
each  of  these  separate  agencies.  One  of  those  agencies  was  the 
TVA  with  its  Board.  The  others  were  headed  by  single  persons. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  Arthur  Morgan  represented  the  Board? 
DR.  REEVES:     Officially,   he   should   have.   But   he  didn't  take 

that  seriously,  and  he  was  always  somewhere  else  on 
speaking  engagements  most  of  the  time.  He  sent  a  young  assistant 
once,  and  something  happened  that  he  never  sent  him  again.  The 
other  members  of  the  Board  felt  that  they  shouldn't  go.  Morgan 
didn't  ask  them  to.  They  would  have  gone  gladly  if  he  had  asked 
them,  but  he  didn't.  Roosevelt,  I  know,  had  the  feeling  at  that 
time  that  the  TVA  was  getting  a  little  out  of  hand  and  that  Arthur 
Morgan  was  too. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Who   was  the  young   assistant  that  he   sent  in   his 

place? 
DR.  REEVES:     His  name  starts  with  a  "B". 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Bass? 
DR.  REEVES:     No,  further  down  in  the  organization.   I'm  sorry,  I 

can't  think  of  the  name,  but  anyway,  he  didn't  stay 
in  the  TVA  very  long.  He  wasn't  up  to  standard.  But  anyhow,  I 
was  asked  to  represent  Arthur  Morgan,  so  I  sat  in  a  number  of 
those  meetings  with  the  super  cabinet,  which  was  the  regular 
cabinet  plus  these  three  or  four  people.  We  were  supposed  to  sit 
back   of  the  cabinet  members.   (Four  of  us,  I   guess  were  in   that 
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category.)  My  seat  was  right  behind  Jim  Farley.  Well,  Jim  Farley, 
of  course,  had  been  fighting  me  from  the  very  beginning  and 
Roosevelt  had  told  me,  "I  don't  want  you  to  get  in  [bad]  with  Jim 
Farley."   He  told  me  that  personally.   "Don't  you  do  it." 

Then   they  began  running  cartoons   of  me.   Farley  sending   me 
somebody  through  the  line — a  hundred  or  so  people — trying   to   get 
into  TVA  here  in  Washington  all  lined  up  there.   And   Farley   with 
the  man  by  the  name  of  Hursha.   Have  you  heard  that  name  before? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  was  the  name? 
DR.  REEVES:     H-U-R-S.  .  .  or  something. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  think  not. 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,  anyway,  they  pictured  him  in  the  cartoon  with 

whiskers  on.  He  was  getting  in  the  line 
representing  Farley  and  he  couldn't  get  an  appointrnnet  in  the  TVA 
so  as  to  spy  on  the  rest  of  us.  And  the  cartoon  pictured  me 
sitting  back  there  having  to  make  that  decision.  The  cartoon 
didn't  tell  whether  he  got  in  or  not.  That  was  played  up  in  the 
papers . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  any  of  Farley's  people  get  into  TVA? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  don't  think  so.   There  may  have  been  one   or   two 

that   got  in.   Now,  whether  they  got  in  as  Farley's 
men  or  got  in  as  McKellar's  men,  I  don't  know.   I  think   that   two 
got  by,  and  they  got  fired  so  fast  it  would  make  your   head   swim. 
We  caught  them  within  two  or  three  days. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   How  did  you  catch  them? 
DR.  REEVES:     The   TVA  was  such  a   loyal  group,  my  guess   is  that 

our   attention   was   alerted.    Now,   I'm   guessing 
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because  I  don't  remember  in  detail,  but  I  think  it  was  Clair 
Killen  who  caught  them  and  found  out.  He  was  the  one  so  close  to 
the  common  people,  anyway.  He  was  the  one  that  they  would  tell. 
My  guess  is  that  they  told  him  that  there  were  some  people  in 
there  trying  to  damage  the  TVA.  I'm  pretty  sure  that  it  was 
Killen.  I  could  almost  swear  to  it.  Clair  Killen  was  a  very  big 
man.  He  was  uneducated  with  no  schooling  to  speak  of.  He  was 
self-educated . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  you  have  any  other  pressure?   Did  the  President 

ever  violate  his  own  policy? 
DR.  REEVES:     Absolutely  never. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  other  members  of  the  White  House  staff? 
DR.  REEVES:     Wait  a  minute  and  let  me  tell  you  the   weakness   of 

the  Board.  I  think  I  may  have  said  this  earlier. 
Arthur  Morgan's  weakness  was  with  reference  to  Quakers  and  with 
reference  to  people  like  myself  who  might  not  seem  to  be 
technically  the  most  qualified  and  yet  he  would  stand  by  us 
because  we  were  uniquely  different. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That   was  one  of   your  own  theories   in  recruiting, 

wasn  't  it? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   my  theory  is  that  you  stand  by  a  man  as  long 

as  you  let  him  have  authority.  If  he  makes  a 
mistake  or  two  or  three  or  four,  if  they  are  not  big  mistakes, 
you've  got  the  responsibility  of  helping  to  teach  him  that  that  is 
not  the  best  thing  to  do.  And  even  if  it's  the  kind  of  mistake 
that  is  outside  of  the  accidental  mistakes  we  all  make,  you  should 
stand   back   of   him.   But  if  a  man  lies  to  you  and  falsifies,  you 
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don't  need  to  tell  others,  but  you  should  be  sure  that  the  chances 
of   his  doing  that   again  are  rather   small.   You  can't   afford  to 
risk   the  future  of   the  agency  to   a  man  who   might  lie  a   second 
time.   I  believe  I  have  made  that  clear. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes,  you  also  shared  the  feeling  with  Arthur  Morgan 

of  recruiting  people  who  were  different. 
DR.  REEVES:     Yes,  very  much  so.   On  this  point  I  should  tell  you 

that  a  basic  theory  of  Arthur  Morgan's  which  I 
helped  him  to  sell  to  the  other  Board  members,  was  that  the  TVA 
required  key  personnel  who  could  administer  an  agency  which  has 
the  authority  of  government  and  the  flexibility  of  private 
industry.  So  we  went  to  the  people  who  had  the  greatest 
experience  in  either  government  or  industry  but  also  in  education 
to  the  extent  possible.  Now,  Arthur  Morgan  and  I  settled  on  that 
before  I  took  on  the  job  of  Director  of  Personnel,  and  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  must  have  been  his  idea  and  not  mine. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   But  you  accepted  that  idea? 

DR.  REEVES:     I  accepted  it,  but  I  don't  think  I  suggested  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Have  you  found  it  to  be  true  since? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  think  it's  absolutely  true.   I  think  the  evidence 

has   all  borne  that  out.    I  think  the  evidence   is 
perfectly  clear  that  is  true. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   How   did   you  find   the   really  capable   leaders  in 

education?   Many,  I  know,  were  very  traditional. 
DR.  REEVES:     Those   that  I  had  the   most  to  do  with,   which  were 
outside   the  fields  of  engineering   and  law.    Those  are   the  ones 
that  I  had  the  most  to  do  with  were  outside  of  those   two   fields. 
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Arthur  Morgan,  however,  recognized  that  I  had  extensive  contact 
with  people  in  colleges  and  universities  and  through  my  work  in 
surveys  of  institutions  of  higher  education  and  in  a  wide  variety 
of  consulting  opportunities. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  had  extensive  contact  in  education  already? 
DR.   REEVES:     From  coast  to   coast.   I  had  surveyed   one  or  more 

higher  institutions  in  every  one  of  the   48   United 
States . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did   patronage   ever   make  any   headway,   then,   in 

getting   people   into   the  personnel   system  in  TVA 
while  you  were  with  it? 
DR.  REEVES:     You   mean   in   the  whole   TVA?   Yes,   one  kind   of 

patronage   did,  and  that  you   don't  call  patronage. 
That  was  Arthur  Morgan's.   Arthur  Morgan's  appointment   of   people 
that  came  from  the  Quaker  group. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did   either  of  the   other  first  two   board   members 

make  similar  appointments? 
DR.  REEVES:     I   was   never   sure    about   one   appointment    of 

Lilienthal 's .  There  was  a  period  when  we  questioned 
Lilienthal's  appointments  in  the  early  days.  There  was  one  thing 
that  looked  very  much  like  that  kind  of  an  appointment.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  or  not,  and  I've  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
man . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  was  the  position  to  which  he  was  appointed? 
DR.  REEVES:     It   was   something  in   the   Law  Division,   of  which 

Lilienthal  was  the  head.  I'm  not  sure.  I  know  the 
man  was  recommended  by  McKellar.   I  know  that,  but  we  tried  not  to 
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let  that  make  any  difference  one  way  or  the  other.  McKellar  state 
ed  publically  that  any  recommendations  from  him  would  not  help  a 
candidate.  He  advised  that  no  one  else  ask  him  for 
recommendation  to  TVA,  because  a  recommendation  from  him  with 
Reeves  as  Director  of  Personnel,  would  mean  almost  certainly  that 
the  man  would  not  be  appointed.  He  made  a  public  statement. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   McKellar     developed    similar    feelings    toward 

Lilienthal,  I  believe,  too. 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh   yes,  later,  but  not   in  the  beginning.   He   was 

still  holding  Lilienthal  as  a  possibility  that  he 
could  support  his  recommendation.  It  was  only  later  that  this 
feeling  developed.  I  suspect  that  his  feeling  toward  me  was 
possibly  partly  against  Lilienthal,  because  Lilienthal  had 
supported  me.  I  think  that  was  probably  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  recruited  Miss  Marguerite  Owen  for  TVA? 
DR.  REEVES:     That   was  the  greatest  recruitment   that  Lilienthal 

had  complete  responsibility  for. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Why  was  that  such  a  good  appointment? 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh,   she   was   such  a   marvelous   administrator  and 

judge  of  human  beings  and  conciliator  in  getting 
along  with  people  and  making  no  enemies  in  Congress.  She  had  a 
great  quality  there.   She  was  one  of  our  greatest  appointments. 

You  were  asking  me  who  was  next,  and  I  forgot  her.    I   would 
say  that  Gordon  Clapp  was  number  one,  and  I  take  complete  respon  - 
sibility   for  that.   I   would  say  that   number  two  was   Marguerite 
Owen,  and  Lilienthal  had  complete  responsibility  for  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  other  people  were  near  them  in   importance   to 
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the  Authority? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  picked  out  Art  Jandrey,  but  he  wasn't  in   at   the 

very  beginning.  But  he  was  in  that  category.  Oh, 
the  public  relations  man,  William  Sturdevant.  He  wasn't  smart  as 
these  other  people  and  his  IQ  wouldn't  be  as  high,  but  he  was  a 
tremendous  fellow  in  human  understanding  and  in  honesty  and 
integrity . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Approximately  how  long  did  he  serve? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   he   served   from  almost   the   very  beginning 

clear  until,  I  guess,  until  retirement  age. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   In  the  late  fifties,  perhaps? 
DR.  REEVES:     I  would  guess  so.   He  tried  to  resign  after  he  went 

up  to  Boston  and  made  a  speech.  He  said  about 
McKellar,  "May  God  have  mercy  upon  his  soul,  because  I  can't,  and 
I  know  nobody  else  who  can,"  or  something  like  that.  That  day  he 
handed  in  his  resignation.  Well  now,  most  people  would  have 
accepted  it,  most  people.  Gordon  Clapp  absolutely  refused  to 
accept  that  resignation,  and  he  made  a  public  statement  about  it. 
That  was  when  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Now,   he   maintained   favorable  relations   with  the 

newspapers  in  the  area,  didn't  he? 
DR.  REEVES:     Yes,  he  had  to  earn  them,  though.   In  case   of   the 

Journal ,  The  Knoxville  Journal,  of  course,  was  so 
terribly  anti-TVA  that  Gordon  had  to  earn  the  respect  of  the 
Journal.  I  think  he  finally  got  it.  I  don't  know. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Many   of  the  people  that   you  recruited  for  TVA,   I 

know  are  still  there,  so  the  influence   has   lasted 
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over  nearly  a  40-year  period.   What  about  those  who  were  not  taken 

into   service  in  TVA?   Did  you  also  prepare  a  list  of  applications 

from  which  people  could  be  drawn  later? 

DR.  REEVES:     Oh,  yes,  we  did  that  almost  from  the  beginning. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   That,  I  believe,  has  been  used  extensively. 

DR.  REEVES:     From   the   very   beginning,  that's   right.   That  is 

true.   We  gave  tests  for  the  trades  and  labor  jobs. 
There  were  some  objective  tests  of  various  kinds. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Who  prepared  the  tests  to  be  given? 
DR.  REEVES:     I   got  some  specialists   to  do  that.    My   Masters' 

degree  was  in  the  creation  of  tests  in  the  early 
days.  I  created  a  lot  of  tests  and  used  them,  verified  them,  and 
wrote  them  into  my  masters'  dissertation  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  So  I  knew  more  than  anybody  else  there  about  the  way  to 
create  tests  when  I  went  in  there,  but  I  knew  exactly  where  to  go 
to  get  the  people  too. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   And   you  didn't  have   time  to  do   that  yourself,   I 

suppose? 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh,   my,  no.   I  didn't  do  any  of  that.   I  didn't  do 

anything  but  administrative  work,  really.  I 
administrated  and  made  speeches. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Why  did  you  make  so  many  speeches? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   everybody  wanted  me  to.   It  seemed  like  they 

always  got  a  big  press.  The  press  was  tremendous 
wherever  I  would  go  anywhere  in  the  nation.  I  have  kept  all  of 
those  speeches.  I  have,  I  think,  every  one  of  them.  I've  been 
going   over   them   lately  in   the   archives.     Many  of   them  were 
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printed . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Was   the   main  value   of   that  public   relations  or 

getting  personnel  for  TVA? 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh,   it   was   almost  all   for  public  relations—the 

public  relations  job  of  letting  them  know  what  kind 
of  organization  it  was.  People  want  the  excitement  of  that  kind  of 
thing.  Then  I  would  go  to  a  city  like  San  Francisco,  for  example, 
and  I  had  a  free  radio  address,  a  conversation  over  the  radio. 
This  was  my  hook-up  with  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Lyman  Wilbur,  who  was  then  President  of  Stanford  University.  And 
George  Zuck,  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Education  was  there 
also.  I  was  the  third  person.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  year 
that  was,  but  I  was  still  with  the  TVA  and  it  was  about  the  TVA. 
We  had  a  nation-wide  hook-up.  The  applications  to  TVA  would  just 
roll  in,  you  see. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Then  you  were  serving  both  functions. 
DR.  REEVES:     Both  functions. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did   you  have  a  great   deal  of  freedom  in   deciding 

the  responsibilities  of  your  job  as  you  wished? 
DR.  REEVES:     I   had  complete  freedom.   The   only  limitation  made 

was    that   I   follow   the   law   on   making   all 
appointments  on  the  basis  of  merit.   I  never  violated  that  law. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That   enabled   you   to  resist   pressures   from  some 

people  such  as  Jim  Farley,  didn't  it? 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh,  absolutely. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   In    your   attendance   at    the   meetings   of   the 

President's   cabinet,  who  were  the  most  impressivse 
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members,  in  your  opinion,  as  an  evaluator  of  personnel? 
DR.  REEVES:  Nothing  ever  happened  in  that  cabinet.  It  was 
ridiculous.  Everything  happened  after  the  meeting  was  over,  and 
it  happened  between  individuals  as  they  came  in  and  out.  Once  in 
a  while  the  President  would  say  what  he  was  going  to  do,  what  he 
planned  to  do  so  that  they  would  have  advance  notice  of  this. 
Once  in  a  while  he  would  say,  "What  do  you  think  about  so-and-so?" 
and  he  would  pass  the  question  around  the  table.  Harry  Hopkins 
was  sitting  in  the  back  row  with  me,  when  he  was  able  to  go  and 
make  suggestions  sometimes.  Frances  Perkins  made  quite  a  number, 
because  as  the  only  woman  in  the  cabinet,  she  felt  obligated  to  do 
that.  Everything  that  was  important  [came]  after  the  cabinet 
meeting  was  over.  Then  they  all  lined  up  and  they  all  wanted  a 
special  talk  with  the  President. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Which   of   the   members   impressed   you   as   most 

capable? 
DR.  REEVES:     Well,   it   wouldn't   be   a   cabinet   member.    Hugh 

Johnson,  head  of  the  N.R.A.,  Harry  Hopkins,  and  one 
other  person.  I  can't  think  who  it  was  now,  but  we  all  sat  back. 
The  most  able  person  of  real  ability,  I  suspect,  would  be  Frances 
Perkins.  She  was  so  smart  and  had  such  a  hard  job  in  labor,  which 
was  really  tough  in  those  days.  Lewis  [John  L.?]  was  over  there 
on  one  side  trying  to  block  everything  Roosevelt  did,  and  it  was 
really  tough.  I  would  have  to  think  about  that  before  I  answered. 
The  cabinet  meeting  did  a  little  good.  It  enabled  people  to  tell 
what  they  were  doing  so  that  the  others  would  know,  in  general. 
That's   all  it  was.   It   never  made  a  decision   ever  by  a  show   of 
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hands  or  anything  like  that.   It  never  did  that  as  a  cabinet  while 

I  was  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Which   of  your  activities  as   Director  of  Personnel 

gave  you  the  most  feeling  of  accomplishment  at  TVA? 
DR.  REEVES:     Oh,   it   was  clearly   the   large  percentage   of  the 

people   that  I   brought  in   that  turned   out  to   be 
successful  beyond  my  imagination. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Why   did   you   have   such   an   excellent   record  of 

judging  people? 
DR.  REEVES:     I   don't  know.   I   did  have,  but   I  don't  know.    I 

don't  know  whether  it  was  the  training  that  I  had 
in  psychology.  I  don't  know  what  it  was.  I  really  don't,  but 
that  has  been  true  of  me.  It  has  been  true,  because  I  have  been 
looking  back  on  it.  It's  been  true  most  of  my  life.  The  main 
thing  that  I  have  contributed  to  this  university  where  we  sit  now 
is  on  that  basis. 

The  main  step,  the  major  step  that  I  took  in  resigning  from 
Chicago  and  coming  here  full  time,  when  Chicago  offered  to  pay  me 
a  salary  half  again  as  large  as  Michigan  State,  if  I  would  stay 
there.  They  said,  "Well,  any  salary  that  you  are  going  to  get 
there,  we  will  pay  you  50%  more  if  you  will  stay." 

"Well,  "  I  said,  "I  don't  look  at  it  that  way  and  I  am 
leaving."  I  came  here  because  I  felt  that  Hannah  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  I  have  ever  met,  and  I  knew  that  he  appreciated 
everything  that  I  recommended,  and  I  knew  that  he  had  a  kind  of 
judgement  that  I  didn't  have.  By  nature  I  couldn't  have  it.  Tem- 
permentally,  I  couldn't  have  it.   He  had  a  sense  of  timing   as   to 
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when  to  take  these  actions  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  thing 
in  planning.  My  lack  has  always  been  on  the  point  of  timing.  I 
want  things  to  be  done  sooner  than  political  forces  will  permit 
them  to  happen.  By  political  forces  I  don't  mean  political 
parties . 

He  would  wait  five  years  in  this  university  sometimes,  and 
then  come  through  with  a  recommendation  that  I  had  written  five 
years  earlier  at  a  meeting  which  I  had  attended.  I  didn't  know 
what  he  was  going  to  do  it,  and  he  would  push  it  through.  And  I 
would  realize  that  that  couldn't  possibly  have  gotten  through  five 
years  earlier.  It  couldn't  have  gotten  through  had  he  done  it 
earlier  . 

Now,  timing  was  my  greatest  weakness  in  administration.  It 
has  always  been  that — the  timing  of  things,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
definitely  refused  to  accept  a  line  administration  job  with 
responsibility  for  final  decisions  for  any  length  of  time.  I 
think  I  refused  the  presidencies  of  five  universities  in  one  year. 
Two  of  them  were  two  of  America's  largest  in  the  nation—Temple 
University  and  Ohio  State  University. 

I    gave   a   commencement   address   at   Temple,   received   an 
honorary   degree  from  Temple,  and  following  that  I  was  offered  the 
Presidency  that  day  which  I  hadn't  expected. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Why  did  you  leave  TVA,  Dr.  Reeves? 
DR.  REEVES:     Because    of   what    I    thought   were    greater 

opportunities . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   And  you  have  followed  that  principle  since,  haven't 

you? 
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DR.  REEVES:     Definitely.    Everbody  has  been  wanting  me  to  write 

books.  Here  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  life,  and 
I  haven't  got  it  done.  I  have  always  expected  to,  especially  a 
basic  book  in  the  theory  of  practical  administration.  I  started 
finally  two  years  ago  to  write  it  with  a  co-author,  the  only  one 
that  I  could  get  on  the  faculty  here  that  seemed  at  all  qualified. 
I  turned  all  my  materials  over  to  him  and  said,  "Now,  you  give  me 
a  first  draft  of  this.  I  want  a  first  draft,  because  my  eyes 
don't  see  to  write  anymore,  and  my  nerves  aren't  up  to  it.  I 
can't  write,  but  I  can  dictate.  You  give  me  a  first  draft  and 
I'll  give  you  back  a  second  draft  and  then  we'll  agree  on  the 
third  draft."  He  started  out  and  he  couldn't  do  it.  So  now  he 
has  all  of  my  material  and  he  is  getting  money  to  do  it  and  it 
will  never  be  done.  He  can't  do  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I   hope  that  you  do   get  it  done.   I   would  like  to 

read  it. 
DR.  REEVES:     It  never  will  be  done. 


1.  Dr.  Richard  0.  Niehoff,  a  close  associate  of  Dr.  Floyd  Reeves,  who  is 
now  deceased,  has  read  this  transcript  for  accuracy  and  has  edited 'it  for 
clarity  and  correctness. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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